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Cpr eons are being tried in many coun- 
tries Europe. Fascism in ltaly, National 
Socialism in feces, Socialism as a step towards 
Communism in the Soviet Union, disciplined cap- 
italism and strong cooperative movements in the 
Scandinavian countries. Vigorous new movements 


are stirring France and England. The groups will 


consider the possibilities in human nature for con- 
structing a new society and the psychological impli- 
cations involved. Opportunity will be provided for 
members of the groups to meet and discuss problems 
with leaders in government, education, social wel- 
fare, as well as the ordinary people of the various 
countries visited. 


Other groups for the study of Adult Education and Social Progress, Psychology — Drama — Music — 


All groups are under the Beacon! supervision of 
Dr. Goodwin Watson, professor of psychology, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, who will 
accompany each group for a portion of their trip. 
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Per: goes a button! Seconds left to fin- 
ish dressing... no time to S.O.S. the 
valet... but Statler Hotels anticipate such 
emergencies... provide buttons, needles 
... already threaded. 

Silly to take up valuable space bragging 
about such little things? Perhaps; but the 
Statler pin cushion with its quick repair 
supply of buttons, pins and threaded 
needles is more than a detail... it is sym- 
bolic of painstaking attention to everything 
that study and forethought can provide to 
make you more comfortable as our guest. 

You can get along without a pin cush- 
ion, of course; or clean pens, free-flowing 
ink anda well that doesn’t mess your fin- 
gers...the special pants hanger on the 
closet door or the towel hook handily 
placed to save groping overhead . . . the 
telephone-attached memorandum pad. 
or the convenient desk calendar . . . the 
tourist and visitor’s city map... the ample 
supply of stationery, both business and 
social ... telegraph blanks... air mail 
stickers. ..and so on and on. 

In fact, you could worry along without 
many little things that the Statlers provide 
out of the crucible of their experience and 
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which they have made essential to com- 
plete hotel service; but you would miss 
them... when you stopped at other hotels. 

You probably wouldn’t know, unless we 
told you, that maids’ keys are soft leather 
guarded; that the maid or the night watch- 
man doesn’t have to rattle your door-knob 
because a clever gadget outside signals 
them when the room is occupied; that sup- 
ply carts are rubber-tired and bumpered 
...to mention only a few of the things 
done to cut down corridor noises so that 
your slumber may be restful, undisturbed. 

We could subtract a big, fluffy bath towel 
or two from the more than generous 
supply; or omit the sanitary inner pillow 
slip, or the pad that adds a finishing 
smoothness to the famous Statler bed. We 


could dispense with many little extra ser- . 


vices and save money; but we don’t... 
because your good will is our most prized 
possession. 

So all the little things we do to make you 
happy, will always be big things to us... 
important parts of the Statler Standard 
of Service . . . constant reminders cf our 
responsibility to give you complete hotel 
service. 


HOTELS STATLER 


“WHERE THE GUEST IS ALWAYS RIGHT’ 


Cleel uot Euffalo 
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LITTLE THINGS THAT MAKE Utell 2g 8/G THINGS TO STATLER HOTELS 


Corea hes aa 


We really had the ladies in mind when 
we put the pin cushion in all bedrooms, 
but it’s the fumble-fingered male who 
chortles when he finds the needles 
threaded. 


FEATURES OF HOTEL SERVICE 
PIONEERED BY STATLERS 


Pin Cushion 

Free Morning Newspaper 
Circulating Ice Water 

Free Radio Reception 

Bed Head Reading Lamp 
Full-length Mirror 
Inner-spring Hair Mattress 


Certified Guest Room Lighting for 
Eye Comfort 


No Tipping at Public Restaurant 
Checkrooms 


No Tip Chiseling in Washrooms 


One-Day Laundry Service without 
Extra Charge 


© Private Bath with Every Room 


© Street Store Prices for Cigar and 
Newsstand Items 


Statler Service Training of 
Employees 


® Price of Room Posted in the Room 
e A Guarantee of Guest Satisfaction 
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AMERICA LEADS IN 


THE telephone was invented in this country 
and it has reached its highest development 
here. There are six times as many telephones 
in relation to population in the United States 
as in Europe and the service is better. 

This high efficiency did not just happen. 
It is the result of American initiative and a 
sincere desire to serve the public. Back of it 
all you see the value of the structure and the 
fundamental policies of the Bell System. 

This system functions in the best interests 


of the telephone user because it combines and 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


unifies the essentials of efficient telephone 
communication—research, engineering, man- 
ufacture, supply and operation. There is no 
pulling at cross-purposes or waste through 
an overlapping of activities. Everything is 
co-ordinated to give you the best telephone 
service at the lowest possible cost. 

The general plan of the Bell System is the 
cumulation of more than fifty years’ experi- 
ence, resulting in one policy, one system and 
universal service. 
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THE GIST OF IT 


IKE Secretary Ickes of the Department of the Interior, Chairman 
Morgan and Benton MacKaye of the TVA and a few other lucky 
souls, JoHN CoLuter has seen his dreams come true. His long un- 

sparing years as executive secretary of the American Indian Defense 
Association were crowned by his appointment as commissioner of 
Indian affairs, the place where Indian affairs are managed and 
Indian policy made. When asked to tell Survey Graphic readers what 
he had done during his first year in office, he characteristically wrote 
(page 261) a little about Collier and a great deal about Indians. 


A this issue was going to press, a House Education Subcommittee 
approved a bill appropriating $75 million as a federal grant in 
aid to state school systems. It may save the day—next year. It is 
scarcely realized in some parts of the country that, just at the time when 
youngsters are ruled out of industry by the codes, when jobs are scarce 
and morale low, schools are closed, courses pruned and teachers 
downright sweated. The story of it told (page 266) by BeuLan Ammon, 
associate editor of Survey Graphic. 


@" page 271, R. H. Sureve, the director for the Slum Clearance 
Committee of New York, a citizen’s organization now disbanded 
after successfully completing its objectives, describes in words and 
pictures the significance of the maps which were prepared after a four 
months’ study for the use of the PWA and the Housing Authority of 
New York. The architect of some of New York’s greatest skyscrapers 
including the Empire State Building, Mr. Shreve is no less an authority 
in the more or less new field of housing. 


Bele a lawyer and a social worker, JuNE PurcELL Guitp teaches 
social work at Virginia Union University but is absent this year 
doing work at George Washington University for the degree of Master 
in Law. Her article (page 276) on the growing social changes among 
Negroes grew out of her work as director of the Richmond, Va., Negro 


Welfare Survey, and organizer of the Negro Welfare Council of which 
she was secretary until June 1933. Her husband, Arthur Guild, is 
director of the Richmond Community Fund. 


i aes art project of CWA was one of the most direct and successful 
schemes for white-collar relief. Artists in need were set to work at 
their easels and on the walls of public buildings instead of being put in 
pick-and-shovel gangs. As a result, some 3500 sorely beset men and 
women have been tided over and our Uncle Samuel owns 15,000 
works of art. High lights from the show at the Corcoran Art Gallery 
in Washington are displayed (page 279) by FLorENcE Lores KELiocc, 
art editor of Survey Graphic. 


AS one result of a speaking trip cross-country to the Pacific, OswaLp 


G. VILLARD, contributing editor of The Nation, came back fired 
with the enthusiasm of the people for the New Deal and determined 
that their faith ‘‘that the government and not big business shall rule 
America” be not broken. The result was the letter to the President 
(page 283), drafted by a small group and signed by scores of others 
aftersit had been read to Mr. Roosevelt by Epwarp T. Devine. In- 
troducing the drafting committee at the White House, Mr. Villard 
said to Mr. Roosevelt: 

“No President in my long journalistic experience has hac such a 
popular support, or been granted such almost complete popular faith, 
as have you.” But, he added, “The failure to develop an efficient en- 
forcement machinery is so grave that many of the warmest friends oi 
the NRA fear that, like the Prohibition Amendment, it will perish 
through wholesale disregard. . . . We believe that the New Deal is 
in the gravest crisis. We have come to ask you to strike and strike hard 
for its ideals—to strike again with your boldness of a year ago.” A 
letter was read from John Dewey, who wrote, “If I sense correctly the 
present state of public opinion in this country, it is ready and waiting 
for definite direction such as would come from a public statement by 
you. Self-government in industry is impossible on a one-sided basis.” 
eve proposals toward.an American plan for mutualizing medi- 

cal costs have been put forward as-a result of a study made by the 
Division of Research of the Milbank Fund in New York. The article 
(page 285) by Joun A. Kincspury, the energetic secretary of the Fund, 
throws the matter open for discussion by the public and profession. To 
a layman, medical economics seems not only one of the most pressing 
problems but one of the liveliest subjects of debate of the year. 


IDELY known in the United States as the author of Economic 

Consequences of Power Production, FRED HENnpERson, English 
engineer, recently had an opportunity to meet all sorts and conditions 
of Americans on a speaking tour. Some first impressions of his trip 
were given in Survey Graphic for February (page 81). Here (page 287) 
he follows through on his impressions and in a later issue will con- 
tribute a third article, geared to the Fourth of July from a point of view 
perhaps unique for an Englishman. 
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AT WORK 


BY JOHN COLLIER 


demonstrate statesmanship? Have the Indians still a race 

to run? 

The twelve months behind, even the five years behind, 
have supplied, for the Indians as a whole, merely the be- 
ginnings of a possible answer. Whether (ignoring the ques- 
tion of their capacity) the Indians shall be allowed to try to 
run their race at all, is still an unanswered question. It is 
discussed below. But let us start at the point of clearest 
evidence and greatest hope. 

That point is the Navajo tribe and the Navajo regional 
plan. Forty-five thousand Indians, pure bloods and mostly 
non-English-speaking; in their religion, pre-Columbian; a 
nomad desert tribe, occupying nearly twenty-five thousand 
square miles of desert land of wild, somber and splendid 
beauty. They have multiplied nearly fourfold in seventy 
years. Their flocks have multiplied faster. They overpopulate 
and congest their barren range, and their sheep and goats 
desperately overgraze it. Their material standard of living 
is very low indeed, their psychical standard is high, their 
elan vital is irrepres- 
sible. They are es- 
thetes, adventurers, 
gamblers, sports- 
men and nature- 
mystics. They have 
not the peasant’s 
submissiveness to 
work, nor the bour- 
geoise idolatry toward 
it. 


l it too late for Indian tribes, wards of the government, to 


And suddenly the 
Navajos have been 
faced with a crisis 
which in some aspects 
is nothing less than 
a head-on collision 


A crisis is upon the Indians. 
the allotment system, their lands are melting away. The rem- 
edy involves a radical change in their mode of life, great per- 
sonal sacrifice, hard work. How the Indians have responded— 
their cooperation, their readiness to learn new ways and ap- 
ply them—is told here by the commissioner of Indian affairs. 
The Wheeler-Howard bill, urged by President Roosevelt, es- 
sential to the reorganization of Indian economy and to the 
provision of land for 150,000 landless Indians, is being re- 
sisted by numerous special interests and by some schools of 
opinion, and its fate in Congress is uncertain at this writing 


between immediate advantages, sentiments, beliefs, affec- 
tions and previously accepted preachments, as one colliding 
mass, and physical and statistical facts as the other. 

The crisis consists in the fact that the soil of the Navajo 
reservation is hurriedly being washed away into the Colorado 
river. The collision consists in the fact that the entire complex 
and momentum of Navajo life must be radically and swiftly 
changed to a newdirectionand in partmust be totally reversed. 

And the changes must be made—if made at all—through 
the choice of the Navajos themselves; a choice requiring to 
be renewed through months and years, with increasing 
sacrifices for necessarily remote and hypothetical returns, 
and with a hundred difficult technical applications. 

Nor is the burden of sacrifice an equal one; indeed, those 
Navajos, individuals and families, who have the greatest 
power to prevent the collective sacrifice from being made, 
are the ones whose uncompensated individual sacrifice must 
be greatest. 

It is the Navajos’ past which has made their virtues. Their 
past still is, psychologically, their present. These virtues, 
aggressive and yet at- 
tractive and appeal- 
ing, must not die from 
the new order which 
has suddenly become 
a matter of life or 
death. Yet can they 
live on? For human 
qualities are institu- 
tional products. The 
question is intense 
with sociological as 
well as with human 
interest. 

About ten months 
ago, a joint com- 
Mil ec.em Ot. te 


Through soil erosion, through 
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A modern Navajo who, as one of the Tribal Council, helps the government save his people 
from the threat of starvation through the overgrazing and erosion of their reservation 


Departments of Agriculture and Interior described the 
crisis and charted the emergency program. Soil erosion, they 
found, due to extreme overgrazing, had totally destroyed 
several hundred thousand acres of the Navajo range. It had 
seriously damaged millions of acres more. It was advancing 
not in arithmetical but in geometrical progression, and in 
fifteen, perhaps twenty years the Navajo reservation would 


be changed to a divinely painted desert and the Navajos: 


would be homeless on the earth. 
Whereupon, last July, the Navajo tribal council and two 
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thousand other Navajos were 
brought together at Fort Win- 
gate, New Mexico. With techni- 
cal detail, through interpreters 
and endless hours of discussion 
the facts were supplied them. 
And the condition precedent to 
an ultimate saving of the soil was 
stated with no sparing of words. 
That condition was a sacrifice of 
hundreds of thousands of their 
sheep and goats. But in addition 
there must be a planning of eco- 
nomic use for the whole reserva- 
tion; range control, with redistri- 
bution of range privileges; an 
intensive revival of subsistence 
farming, irrigated and dry; a re- 
casting and diminution of the 
road-building program; the fenc- 
ing of areas of the range for soil 
experimentation, with total re- 
moval of stock from these areas; 
and erosion engineering and re- 
vegetative operations, under time 
pressure, throughout the wide 
region. 

Nor could government funds 
pay for all the needed innova- 
tions. The Navajos themselves 
must pay, in labor and money. 

The Navajo reservation is being 
washed into the Boulder Dam 
reservoir. That reservoir’s rate of 
silting has been computed upon a 
static erosion rate which is but a 
fraction of the present and speed- 
ing-up rate. Hence, Southern 
California, as well as New Mexico 
and Arizona, is involved with the 
Navajos in their crisis. Actually, 
two thirds of the silt being fed to 
Boulder Dam is washed from the 
Navajo lands. 

Mandatory sheep and goat 
reduction, mandatory range con- 
trol, federal dominance over the 
Navajos’ present and future pro- 
gram, are already possible in law 
and might be justified from the 
standpoint of national necessity. 

But the Navajos were expressly 
and formally told that compulsion 
would not be used. This problem 
was their own and they, not the 
government, must do the things necessary to its solution. A 
profound recasting of the economic and social life of a people 
must be sought through knowing consent of the people and 
must be forced through their own will, or it must fail. 

How did the Navajos respond? The tribal council adopted 
the program, with the proviso that it must go by refer- 
endum to the whole Navajo people through those local 
chapters’? which are the ultimate units of Navajo govern- 
ment. The tribe adopted the program at this referendum. 

Again, after four months, a more drastic and more 
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Both this photograph and the one below show the 
beauty of the typical woman of the Apache tribe 


fast-moving program went before the council, was by it 
. submitted to the people and was adopted. The Navajos 
through this decision surrendered ninety thousand of their 
sheep. 

And again, after four months, a yet more drastic program 
was submitted. It called for the immediate sacrifice of 
150,000 Navajo goats, and for coordinate adjustments that 
will cut the total of Navajo flocks by much more than one 
third. The cost of this latest stock reduction will be $225,000; 
the government does not undertake to pay the bill and the 
Navajos themselves are proposing to pay it, dependent on a 
government loan to the tribe. This latest sacrifice was 
adopted by referendum and confirmed by the tribal council 
in early April. 

Meantime, the positive tasks of erosion control are well 
under way. The technical direction is being supplied by the 
Soil Erosion Service of the Department of the Interior. The 
Navajos are themselves carrying out the projects. In Febru- 
ary, at Washington, the Carnegie Institute presented a 
photographic display showing erosion as a menacing condi- 
tion threatening many parts of the United States. The 
exhibit climaxed with photographs of model erosion-control 
operations. The pictures bore no local designations, but they 
were photographs of the engineering works not merely built 
with Navajo hands but planned, practically in their entirety, 
by the Navajos. Four hundred Navajos had worked at the 
projects, assisted by only two white men. 

I do not believe that any white community in the United 
States would have met a complicated and profound, urgent 
challenge, entailing the upset of widely distributed but 
unequal vested property interests, with the spirit, the 
audacity and the resourcefulness which the Navajo tribe has 
shown. Be it remembered that the Navajos are illiterates, 
in the main, and speak only the Navajo language, in the 
main. And that the women are in most cases the owners of 
the goats and sheep; and that goats and sheep are viewed 
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by the Navajos emotionally, all but as human children. 

Let me quickly sketch the social program, going beyond 
erosion and range control, now being put into effect by the 
Navajos and by the government as their partner. First comes 
the drastic decentralization of Indian Service administra- 
tion. The new Navajo capital (called Nee Alneeng, which 
means Center of the Navajo World) will be the Indian 
Service office for the whole reservation. Into it, whatever 
Washington authority can be legally transplanted will be 
transplanted. Under the pending Wheeler-Howard bill, 
discussed below, that will be substantially the whole author- 
ity of the federal government. 

Here, likewise, will be the capitol of the tribe—the head- 
quarters of the tribal council. 


UT beyond this headquarters, decentralization will be 
carried to the more than twenty-five sub-agencies, each 
the center of the locally organized Navajos and the adminis- 
trative office for the school work, health work, agricultural 
extension, erosion, law-enforcement and other services of 
the government. These sub-agencies will be people’s houses, 
and into them the formal schooling of the Navajos will be 
merged; indeed, if hopes are fulfilled there will be no formal 
schooling of the cloistrated or standardized order. All edu- 
cational work will start from, and end in, the community 
group. The Navajo language will be used coordinately with 
English; Navajos and the government’s workers with the 
Navajos will be bilingual in the future. The employes at 
these sub-agencies, and at the capital, will increasingly be 
(again, subject to the enactment of the Wheeler-Howard 
bill) Navajo Indians. 

I have begun with this happy and inspiriting example, 
and I will give one bright instance more because it testifies 
to what qualities there are in all Indians; and then I will 
pass to the gloomy side. For it will become evident that the 
Indians, now as before, are shrouded in gloom. 

Last May, President Roosevelt decided that 14,000 Indi- 
ans in all parts of the Indian country should be admitted to 
emergency conservation camps, to work on reforestation, 
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When fire ravaged the 
forest, Indians strung 


telephone lines to guard 
against future disaster 


on water development 
and erosion control. We 
were glad, but we were 
frightened. For the per- 
mission extended be- 
yond the Pueblos, Pimas, 
Papagos and Navajos, 
famed for their sobriety 
and their industry. It 
reached to the Okla- 
homa, Dakota, Mon- 
tana and Pacific Coast 
tribes—to those Indians 
reputedly not willing to work and reputedly demoralized. 
Would the camps become centers of drink, of debauchery? 
Would the Indians respond to their a ear: and after 
they responded, would they work? 

The sequel has been, I believe, the most impressive event 
in Indian affairs in these ‘‘lonesome latter years” of Indian 
life. The Indians thronged to the camps and projects. The 
camps became and have uniformly remained (there has not 
arisen even one exception) models of orderly, happy living. 
The work-projects, involving every kind of technical opera- 
tion connected with forestry and with land conservation and 
use, have been pursued with better than mere industry— 
rather, with joyous ardor. Of all the technical and super- 
visory positions, more than 60 percent are now being effi- 
ciently filled by Indians, and the rank-and-file of the workers 
is 100 percent Indian. But the main significance is here: 
that the southwestern tribes have in no degree, in no par- 
ticular, excelled those of the other regions. 

These Indians of the allotted areas have been, at the camps, 
like creatures released from prisons and dungeons. Once 
more they have been allowed to live in groups, to work in 
groups and to work for a common good. They have furnished 
the solution of the so-called problem of the American Indian. 
Just in such a way, the Mexican peons of yesterday, now 
members of the recreated pueblos or ejidos of Old Mexico, 
have furnished the solution of the problem of the Indians 
south of the Rio Grande. 

Because this article has space limits I shall now deal with 
only one other matter, the Wheeler-Howard Indian land 
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and home-rule bill and, 
in conclusion, with the 
objection raised against 
this bill, namely that it 


tunate 
the Indians. 
Though this article 


late to have persuasive 
weight with the out- 
going Congress, 
scription of the Wheeler- 
Howard bill will serve 
to give a perspective of 
the Indian situation as 
a whole, and will tell 
what it is that the 
present administration 


seeks to do. President Roosevelt has thus summarized the 


intent of the bill: 


In offering the Indian these natural rights of man, we will more 
nearly discharge the federal responsibility for his welfare than 


through compulsory guardianship that has destroyed initiative 


and the liberty to develop his own culture. 

The bill primarily drives against two states of fact—an 
Indian landholding system fatal, sinister and dishonest, and 
a system of law which makes of the executive an unreview- 
able czar over Indian life. 


A Face present system of land tenure was ushered in fifty- 
seven years ago with the passage of the General Allot- 
ment Act. Previous to this time the soil of the various Indian 
reservations was owned in common, title resting in the tribe. 
Every member of a tribe had the right to occupy as much 
land as he could beneficially use; his house and other im- 
provements passed on to his heirs, but he could not alienate 
and dispose of a square foot of tribal soil. Those reservations 
which escaped allotment have today as much and frequently 
more land than they contained sixty years ago. 

Through the General Allotment Act the government pro- 
ceeded to break up the reservations, to attach to each Indian 
then living a tract of land as his individual property and to 
throw the part of the reservations not used in this individual 
land distribution open to white settlement. Thus the Indian 
was to become an individualized farmer and assume all the 
white man’s burden after a comparatively short “‘trust” 
period during which the privilege of mortgaging and 
selling his land was denied him. 

After allotment the individualized land began 
to slip out of the Indian owners’ hands at high 
speed. When the trust period expired or the 
Indian was declared “‘competent,” he disposed 
of his land in short order, spent the proceeds 
and went to live with his relatives. And when 
an allotted Indian died, the usual impossibility 
to make an equitable partition of the land 
forced its sale not to Indians, but to those who 
had the money to buy, to the waiting white 
people. Thus allotment dissipated, continues to 
dissipate the Indian estate. 


A Navajo at Bodaway following a scraper in the build- 
ing of a reservoir. There are 30 teams on this project 
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In 1887, the Indians 
were owners of 136,- 
| 340,950 acres of the 
best land. In 1933 they 
were owners of 47,311,- 
099 acres, of which a 
full 20,000,000 acres 
were desert or semi- 
desert. The surface value 
of the Indian-owned 
lands had shrunk 90 
percent in these forty- 
six years. Of the resid- 
ual lands, 7,032,237 
acres (the most covet- 
able of the remnant) 
were awaiting “knock- 
down sale”? to whites— 
sale conducted by the 
government itself, usually without reference to Indian choice. 
And of the usable land still owned by the allotted Indians, a 
full three fourths was already possessed and used by whites 
under the allotment leasing system. Such land is tax-exempt, 
and the white lessees (cattlemen, sheep-men, farmers and 
grain corporations) reap the benefit of tax exemption. 
Since 1887, one hundred and fifty thousand Indians have 
been rendered totally landless; and existing law—the prac- 
tices mandatory or administratively inescapable under it— 
insured the dispossession of the remaining allotted Indians 
within the present generation. 


HAT the Indians themselves have done or have left 

undone has been a negligible factor in the above-stated 
record. The allotment law and system intends and compels 
the transfer of Indian title to whites. Less swift than treaty- 
breaking with Indians or than outright rape of Indian lands, 
but surer and cheaper, bloodless and silent, the allotment 
law has fulfilled the “‘civilizing” intentions of the govern- 
ment of 1887. 

The facts of 1933 are the facts of today. I give some other 
facts of the workings and consequences of Indian land 
allotment. 

The Indian lives in an ever-narrowing prison-pen of 
allotment until his last acre is gone, and then he is sum- 
marily cast out from federal responsibility. But the Indian 
service, hardly less than the Indian, lives, and endeavors to 
work, in a prison-pen of land allotment. Governmental 
appropriations into the millions each year, sorely needed for 
health service to Indians, for education, for 
relief, and for the economic rehabilitation of 
Indians, are of necessity diverted to the real- 
estate operations connected with the still- 
shrinking alloted lands. Part passu with the 
dwindling of the lands, the costs of adminis- 
tration rise. And there is no escape from these 
results under existing law. 

I refer, of course, to the allotted areas, but 
these are all of the Indian country of Okla- 
homa and nearly all of the Indian country of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, 
Nebraska and Kansas, Wyoming, Oregon, 


Superintendent Hunter directs a group of workers 
through an interpreter, on a dam construction job 
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Indian women, like all wom- 
en, enjoy sewing circles. 
These, in Bear Canyon, are 
making a patchwork quilt 


Washington and 
California. 

The allotment system 
fights against all the 
human services at- 
tempted for Indians. 
Two Oklahoma cases 
will serve as examples, 
chosen because the bit- 
terest of the embittered 
opposition to the 
Wheeler-Howard bill 
comes from whites. 

At the Kiowa and Comanche agency, the total government 
expenditure, school costs aside, is $80,000 a year. Of this 
total, only $15,000 can be used for health, relief, reimburs- 
able loans, agricultural extension and all the other human 
services. Sixty-five thousand is required for the real-estate 
operations of the allotted lands. Meantime the lands in- 
exorably pass to whites by government sale. About sixty of 
every hundred Indians in this jurisdiction are totally land- 
less, all but a few are in poverty, and their needs for service 
are extreme. At most allotted jurisdictions the proportion of 
the landless Indians is greater than at this one. 

On its work other than schools, the Five Civilized Tribes 
agency of Oklahoma spends $300,000 a year. All except 
$60,000 of this total is devoured by the real-estate opera- 
tions of the allotted lands. Of the 100,000 Five Tribes Indians, 
72,000 are totally landless; the remaining lands are swiftly 
being forced into white ownership; and the per capita in- 
come of the Five Tribes, omitting oil and mineral royalties 
paid to a few individuals, is forty-seven dollars a year. These 
Five Tribes possessed, twenty-five years ago, 15 million acres 
of the best Oklahoma land; they now possess 114 million 
acres. 

Subdivision of inherited allotments, on a hundred reserva- 
tions, has proceeded to that point where an individual equity 
is fixed by subdividing, for example, the sum 5200 into: the 
sum 114,307,200, and the government solemnly pays each 
heir the value of a postage stamp once a month. The heir 
possesses an equity in ten, thirty, or fifty separate allotments. 
Administration costs more than the (Continued on page 297) 
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The situation in country districts in the early weeks of the FERA program of relief for rural teachers and school children 
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ORE significant than the fireworks of July or 
M December’s holly wreaths is the symbol for June— 
school-bells ringing for “‘last day”? and the nation’s 
children, another year onward in growth and learning, 
throwing books aside for summer vacation. It is a picture 
on which we have been accustomed to dwell with satisfac- 
tion. But educators and public officials are insistently re- 
minding us that this year it is not a true one. For millions 
of our children the 1933-4 school term ended January 1 or 
at Easter because reduced local resources made a full term 
impossible. For nearly 175 thousand children, school did 
not open at all. Classrooms have been overcrowded, school 
programs handicapped by lack of textbooks and equip- 
ment, by a reduced teaching staff and limited supervision. 
In late February, the National Education Association 
directed an inquiry to all state education departments on 
the outlook for 1934-5. Of 32 states replying, 18 reported 
that they expected a further shrinkage in school funds, 
11 that funds would apparently be about the same as for 
the current year, only 3 that they anticipated larger reve- 
nues. In response to questions from the Committee for 
Federal Aid for Education, representing more than a score 
of national organi- 
zations, 37 states de- 
clared that federal 
help to a total of 
more than $118 mil- 
lion would be re- 
quired to keep schools 
open for a “‘normal”’ 


Public-school funds for the 


$2 billion —$200 million under 1933, $500 million under 
1930. What is the outlook for 1934-5? What have the cuts 
meant to pupils and teachers? Are there possible economies 
other than unpaid teachers, shortened terms, closed schools? 


term next year. Individual state need, as estimated by these 
public education authorities, will range from $125,000 in 
Colorado to $15 million in Michigan, the figures for most 
states falling between $1 and $3 million. 

A subcommittee of the House Committee on Education, 
appointed after the hearings in March, recommends a 
bill permitting grade and highschools to draw on a $75 
million fund, administered by FERA with the advice of 
the US Office of Education. Representative Douglass, who 
introduced the bill, emphasizes the fact that it is an emer- 
gency measure, limited to one year, and in no sense the 
beginning of a permanent policy of federal aid to the schools. 

The hearings brought out two chief reasons for the 
present emergency: the diminishing income from real- 
estate taxes, and the increasing job the schools are expected 
to do in handling enrollments which mount at the rate of 
about 200,000 a year. 

About 75 percent of the revenue for schools is drawn from 
property taxes. During the depression both rural and urban 
real-estate values have decreased sharply. From 1932 to 
1933, property values in 258 American cities went down 
7.75 percent. Assessed valuation in five states (New York, 
Ohio, Missouri, Cal- 
ifornia, Arkansas) 
shows an average drop 
of 18.5 percent, rang- 
ing from 4.3 in New 
York to 28.2 in Cal- 
ifornia and to 33 
percent in Ohio. 


closing year were less than 
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Along with the shrinkage 
of the basis of taxation has 
gone an increasing inability 
to collect. According to a 
table compiled for The 
National Municipal Re- 
view, the trend of delin- 
quency in 145 cities with a 
population of 50,000 or 
more has been: 1930, 12.9 
percents a 195 lteallo:Se per- 
cent;)) 19325..22:1 | percent; 
1933, 26.3 percent. Asusual, 
averages mask a wide range of experience. Thus Providence, 
Rhode Island, collected 98 percent of its assessed taxes last 
year, while in Hamtramck, Michigan, the home of thou- 
sands of unemployed auto workers, taxes were 69 percent 
delinquent. In farming areas, with an increasingly liberal 
tax policy, the number of farms sold for taxes has gone from 
5.1 per thousand in 1930 to 15.3 per thousand in 1933. In 
February 1934 the proportion of unpaid taxes was approxi- 
mately 25 percent in Pennsylvania, 26 percent in Colorado, 
36 percent in Oklahoma. 

This reduced public income has meant that expenditures 
for public schools, estimated for the closing year at $1,753,- 
300,000, are nearly $200,000,000 below expenditures for 
last year and more than $500,000,000 below the peak year, 
1930. In the closing year, the enrollment was a million 
higher than in 1930, almost wholly on the highschool level. 
The rate of increase in highschool enrollment has been 
accelerated by the depression and by the code provisions 
banning child labor. As the US Office of Education points 
out, “To teach 26,600,000 public school pupils, the United 
States three years ago spent $10,600,000 (current expense) 
per school day. This year the schools are teaching a larger 
number of children on $8,500,000 per school day, a de- 
crease of $2,100,000 per day—about 20 percent.” In 1930, 
the national average was $90.22 a year for the education of 
each public-school pupil; this year the average is $66.53 per 
child. 

It has been necessary of course to cut the educational 
garment as this shrinking cloth permitted. Five economies 
have chiefly been chosen: closed schools, a shortened school 
term, salary cuts and deferred payments 
for teachers, larger classes, curtailed 
services to pupils and to the communities. 

About 2000 schools failed to open last 
fall for lack of funds.-By January, in spite 
of aid from the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration in communities with 
a population under 5000, more than 
2600 schools had been closed all winter, 
with no provision for the education of 
170,000 children. Two abreast, the trudg- 
ing pairs a yard apart, the line of them 
would be nearly five miles long. But more 
convincing than the picture of that long 
file, marching past locked and shuttered 
schoolhouses, is a glimpse of what a 
winter without school means even-to one 
child or one parent. Here is a letter 
written by a mother in a southern state 
where many schools are closed: 

You will be sorry when I tell you Mary Jo 
and Buster are not in school. We have no 
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school this year. Some say it’s 
to open come spring, others 
not. It seems the children are 
forgetting about all they did 
know. I try to help them, but 
I guess I’m not much of a 
teacher. Of all our hard times 
this is the worst. I don’t mind 
for Jeff and me, but this is 
cutting the future out from 
under our children. If we 
can’t hope for them, what have 
we got left? 


Research Division National kducation Assn. 


And here is a letter from Anna H, a disheartened fourteen- 
year-old on a prairie farm, written to a young cousin in a 
more fortunate community. About fifty schools failed to open 
in the state where Anna lives: 


AST yearwe thought wewere hard up becauseschool closed up April 
1. This year I guess we aren’t going to have school at all. Eighth 
graders from our school and from Turtle River are trying to keep 
up our work. Pastor T’s wife has us at parsonage Friday mornings 
to hear our lessons. But most of the time is taken up with her asking 
how we do things here and comparing with the ways in Norway. 
Well, I guess Pll have to give up my plan to take highschool. With 
the school closed (I feel like crying every time I see it with the doors 
and windows boarded up) I’ll be too old before I am ready to go 
to highschool. Do you think you could get on without a school or 
even a set of books? Grace has the Arithmetic VIII and I have the 
Grammar. Teacher let us borrow those when school closed. I guess 
she had a hunch how this year was going to be. For all of us that go 
to parsonage there is one history book. It’s the one the Swanson’s 
oldest boy had the year he went to town. It stops before the War, 
but I guess there hasn’t been much since then except trouble and 
I don’t need a book to learn about that. 


Given as “relief” to unemployed teachers, FERA funds 
were made available early in the winter to pay salaries in 
rural schools that otherwise would have closed. Testifying 
at the hearings, James H. Richmond, superintendent of 
public instruction in Kentucky and chairman of the National 
Committee for Federal Emergency Aid for Education, 
stated: 

It is estimated that in the absence of federal aid, 20,000 schools 
enrolling more than a million children would have to close by 
April 1, 1934. Incomplete returns from thirty-six states show that 
on January 15 more than 5000 teachers were 
being kept in regular classrooms by federal aid. 
From month to month the number grows and 
will continue to grow. . . . Indication of the 
need for this relief is found in the statement of 
disbursements month by month: October, 
$75,000; November, $316,902; December, 
$1,380,791; January, $1,611,556. Expendi- 
tures for February will exceed $2,500,000. 


It is impossible to measure the results 
of the closed schools in the lives of the 
boys and girls and of the communities in 
which those boys and girls will later play 
their parts as adults. The comment of 
former Governor Smith of New York is 
pertinent: “It would not do the state a bit 
of harm if we did not build another mile 
of road for three years. ...I could 
name dozens of other activities that we 
could get along without. . . . But one 
single year that education is neglected 
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9 months 
and over 


15, 747, 542 


8 months 


5,245,092 
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A short term for 7 million children, none at all for 2 million more is the public school picture 


The shortened school term is a hardship that differs only 
in degree, not in kind, from the school that does not open at 
all. In 1930, the peak year for educational expenditure in 
this country, rural schools for a million and a half children 
were open six months or less. A large percentage of these 
were southern Negro schools, designed to serve a group 
overwhelmingly in need of educational opportunity. In the 
three school years since 1930, the shortened school term has 


become frequent over most 
sections of the country. On 
the basis of an inquiry made 
in December, George F. 
Zook, US commissioner of 
education, states: 


We found... that there 
were approximately 1500 
schools with an attendance that 
ran very high which would be 
in session but three months or 
less during this current year. 
We found approximately 11,000 
other schools in the country that 
were to be in session somewhere 
between three and six months 
during this current year, so that 
a fairly sizable proportion of the 
school population, particularly 
in the Middle-West and in the 
southern states . . . have been 
in school for a restricted amount 
of time. 


A letter from a young 
middle-western teacher to a 
department head under 
whom she had studied at a 
state teachers’ college seems 
worth quoting at length: 


School did not open till the 
middle of November. The last 
word J had from Mr. F [head 
of the district schoolboard] we 
cannot plan to run beyond 
March 1. It is hard to keep the 
children from being discour- 
aged. We have to go back over 
much ground we covered last 
year because so much was 
forgotten. Do you remember 
my star pupil I wrote you about 
last year, little Dagny J? She 
was to finish eighth grade this 
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year and then she was to work 
for her aunt in Blanktown and 
go on to highschool. She is 
trying hard but I don’t see 
how she can finish by March 
1. As you used to tell us, the 
lack of home _ background 
handicaps so many of the farm 
children. The J’s are good 
people but of course they have 
no books and not even the 
county paper. Everything in- 
tellectual Dagny gets she has 
to get at school. But there is 
not much for her now. There 
is no library. Their funds are 
out, too, and so no more of 


the traveling libraries we used to have. Our textbooks are almost 
falling to pieces. And now this four months’ school—my heart 
aches for Dagny and for all these children. Have you any friends 
who could spare some children’s books or old magazines? Any kind 
of writing paper would help. Some cannot afford tablets and the 
board cannot provide them. I guess my worst need is a letter of 
advice. The school is failing the children, it seems to me, and 
there must be something I can do to help them. 


Tens of thousands of our 
public school teachers have 
been pushed down to lower 
income levels by salary cuts 
and deferred payments—fa- 
vorite ways of balancing 
depression budgets, particu- 
larly in the South end West 
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This situation in its essen- 
tials prevailed in more than 
12,000 school communities 
during the past winter. Its 
victims were some half mil- 
lion children—boys and girls 
of ‘“‘superior ability” like 
Dagny and the larger group 
of ‘‘average children’? who 
have equal need for what 
the public schools should 
offer them. 

Schools have adjusted to 
budget cuts not only by 
shortening the school term 
but by curtailing the service 
given the children. The US 
Office of Education reports: 


Here is what has happened 
since 1930 in about 700 typical 
cities: 67 reduced art instruc- 
tion, 36 eliminated it; 110 re- 
duced the music program, 28 
eliminated it; 65 reduced home- 
economics work, 19 eliminated 
it; 58 reduced industrial-art 
instruction, 24 eliminated it; 89 
reduced health service, 22 elimi- 
nated it. 


The research division of 
the NEA finds that in some 
600 cities from which they 
have had reports, 13 percent 
have reduced or eliminated - 
their public-school program 
in industrial arts, over 15 
percent their special serv- 
ice to the mentally handi- 
capped, nearly 10 percent 
the work for the physically 
handicapped, 20 percent 
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Grundy County, Méis- 
souri, has 91 school dis- 
tricts (left) each with its 
own little red school- 
house. There are 4 high- 
schools and 3 third-class 
highschools in the county. 
How Grundy could be re- 
organized in seven dis- 
tricts, with consolidated 
schools, four junior and 
one senior high, affording 
better education and reals 
economy is shown on the 
map (right) based on a 
county survey. Each dot 
represents one child now 
enrolled in school 


their playgrounds and recreation, 32 percent the continua- 
tion classes for young wage eagners, 40 percent their summer- 
schools for the retarded. 

Individual attention to children, never very fully attained 
in the public schools, becomes more and more impossible 
with larger classes and heavier teaching loads. About 40,000 
fewer teachers were employed in 1934 than in 1933, nearly 
60,000 fewer than in 1932. While many of those were 
‘special’? teachers of the discarded fine arts, manual arts, 
home economics and classes for the handicapped, the ma- 
jority of them were classroom teachers whose work was 


‘divided among the remaining members of the staff. An 


Arkansas town reports two teachers for its four-room school, 
each teacher dividing her time as best she can among more 
than 100 children on three grade levels. Only ten states now 
average less than 30 pupils per teacher in city schools; in 
Georgia, Arkansas and North Carolina average urban 
enrollments exceed 50 per teacher. 

Teachers have supplemented failing school-funds not only 
by taking on extra work but by accepting salary cuts, de- 
ferred increments, payment in warrants or by teaching with- 
out any pay at all. The US Office of Education reports that 
in eighteen states teachers are receiving no cash salaries. 
In Arizona salaries have been reduced 20 to 40 percent, 
and the teachers have lost 10 percent in cashing warrants, 
issued for part of their pay. Colorado teachers have had re- 
ductions from 5 to 20 percent, Kansas teachers 30 percent, 
Michigan ‘‘as much as 60 percent.” In Missouri ‘fone teacher 
in four in rural communities taught last year from one to 
four months without pay.” In Mississippi, ““The average 
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{[salary] now, including everybody, city superintendents, 
teachers and all the way down, is $400. Mississippi teachers 
have contributed in free service during the last two years 
approximately $1,000,000 annually. That is how we got by.” 
Dr. Richmond of the Committee for Federal Emergency Aid 
summarized the salary situation for the congressional com- 
mittee thus: “‘At the close of the school year in 1933 in city 
school systems alone, unpaid salaries amounting to $29,- 
689,749 were reported. For the nation as a whole, the total 
unpaid salaries exceeded $40 million.”’ Reports from forty- 
eight states to the NEA indicate that total salary arrears 
now exceed $55 million, while oustanding school district 
warrants which cannot be cashed amount to at least $70 
million more. 


S an alternative to further salary cuts, it has sometimes 
been suggested that ‘‘for the duration of the emer- 
gency” we raise school funds by charging tuition. How this 
plan works out in practice was told at the congressional 
hearings by an Arkansas educator: 


They [certain Arkansas communities] have tried to run the 
schools on a tuition basis and the tuition charges ran anywhere 
from $2.50 to $7.50 a month. That plan has been resorted to but it 
has not been effective even in the emergency because of the in- 
ability to collect tuition fees. The result was that the teachers 
practically kept the schools open without any money, but boarded 
around among the people in the community. A total of eighty-three 
schools, affecting 9609 pupils, have resorted to this method of 
obtaining money to pay teachers. In these same schools there are 
3825 pupils who have not attended school because of the inability 
of their parents to pay tuition rates. 


Nine states—Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode 
Island and Virginia—informed the committee that they 
anticipated no need for emergency aid from the federal 
government to maintain their school systems next year. 
How far Indiana has gone in taking care of its own children 
by a reorganization of school finance was described at the 
hearings by Floyd I. McMurray, state superintendent of 
education. A year ago the General Assembly passed a law 
levying a gross income tax, the funds thus raised to be dis- 
tributed as needed, not more than $600 a year to each teach- 
ing unit. Mr. McMurray was able to report: 

In our state every school is open and will continue open for a 
minimum term of eight months. . . . In our cities and in some of 
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the rural districts the term will extend beyond that period. Every 
teacher is paid and will be paid for the full term. The minimum 
wage in the elementary school is $800 and the minimum wage in 
the highschools is $1000. There are no children who will be de- 
prived of free education a single day in Indiana because of lack of 
finance and no salaries will be unpaid. . . . None of our schools 
are charging tuition. 


Members of the congressional committee asked many of 
the educators who spoke at the hearings what had been 
done by the states themselves to meet the school situations 
described. With a few outstanding exceptions, of which 
Indiana was the most conspicuous, the replies were in 
terms of new taxes, “forced” tax collections, further salary 
cuts. In a number of states, recent school surveys have been 
made. Following its study, the survey group has, in most 
instances, included in its recommendations economies which 
it felt could be made without injury to school children or 
their teachers. Heading the list of such possibilities for re- 
duced costs has usually been redistricting to secure larger, 
more economical and more effective administrative divisions. 
There is abundant evidence to show how costly is the old- 
fashioned school district which, transplanted from New 
England, has been the school unit in most states, unchanged 
from days of poor roads, horse-drawn vehicles and a self- 
contained agricultural community. 


OWEVER well suited such organization may have 
been to the New England countryside of a hundred 
years ago, it becomes awkward and wasteful to the point 
of absurdity in far-flung desert and prairie states, in a time 
of good roads and easy transportation. Thus in Kansas, of 
6983 school districts, 4 have only one pupil, 26 have two, 
18 have four, 192 have five, more than 2000 have fewer than 
eleven. The instance was cited at the hearings of a rural 
Wisconsin school with two pupils. ‘The sister of the two 
pupils was the teacher, the one that drove the bus was the 
father and the son was the janitor. We could have sent the 
two pupils to Minneapolis to the best hotel and paid their 
tuition in the best school and saved money.” 

In Missouri the 1931 legislative session provided for op- 
tional reorganization of the district system, established in 
1874, and this is gradually proceeding on the basis of county 
surveys. 

Given federal aid for one year, James N. Rule, Pennsy!- 
vania’s superintendent of public instruction, told the com- 
mittee he believed the state could effect economies which 
would put the public schools on a sound financial footing. 
“The economies would be those that would come as a result 
of larger units. We have in Pennsylvania almost 3000 dis- 
tricts, some having only 45 or 50 population.” Asked, 
““Why have not the problems been attacked earlier?” he 
replied, ‘“‘I wish I knew the answer. It is lethargy of citizen- 
ship generally. I do not believe it is fair, answering this 
question directly, to blame all ills upon the depression, 
although the depression does call attention to a great many 
which have been existing for a long time. . . . Our district 
organization was set up 100- years ago.” 

Change in the administrative structure of the schools 
has been in practically every instance a slow and difficult 
process. It has had to overcome not only “lethargy of 
citizenship,” but prejudice and local pride, old habit pat- 
terns, and often entrenched political power and business 
privilege. Writing in School Life for May, William J. Wal- 
lace, secretary of the House Committee on Education, 
commented on the evidence offered at the hearings: “Per- 
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haps one of the most startling conditions brought to light 

. was the almost complete lack of consolidation of rural 
schools.”” He concluded, ‘‘A wholesale reorganization of 
education and finances for education at once by the states 
would appear to be the only way the states can take care of 
themselves and not be coming back to the federal govern- 
ment for assistance after 1934-5.” 


HILE there is increasing discussion of the need to 

overhaul school finances, the “reorganization of 
education” which Mr. Wallace urges has received less 
attention. There is widespread dissatisfaction with the 
results of education—the inability of voters to weigh facts 
and form opinions, the lack of general information on the 
part of “the public,” the helplessness of American adults to 
“make constructive use of leisure’—but there has been 
relatively little attention given to the schools themselves. 
That school administrators themselves are beginning to 
question the effectiveness of our schooling was shown by the 
action of the Department of Superintendence of the NEA, 
the only national organization of public school executives, 
at its last meeting. By vote of the membership, the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education was instructed 
to enlarge the scope of its work to include an appraisal of 
the educational program, and to recommend steps toward 
educational recovery and reconstruction. But for the most 
part, we have taken the educational processes for granted, not 
trying to evaluate either the disciplines or the subject matter. 
Obviously the child is getting less than his due when his 
school term is arbitrarily shortened, his teacher insufficiently 
trained, underpaid, harried by anxiety; when he is educated. 
by mass methods rather than as an individual, in an over- 
crowded classroom with obsolete textbooks and with no 
opportunity for self-expression through arts, handcrafts, 
wholesome recreation. All these effects of the depression are 
bad for the child and for his community. 

But in our concern with the “deepening crises in educa- 
tion,” it is well to keep in mind the fact that the depression 
has only served to intensify a situation which has always 
prevailed in our public schools. “More than 1,650,000 
children six to thirteen years old are not in school in normal 
years,” the US Office of Education reminds us. To these 
must be added a half million youngsters of fourteen and 
fifteen, many of them young wage earners, who were not in 
school in pre-depression days. Geography has always been 
an important factor in determining the educational oppor- 
tunity open to American children. Schools differ widely as 
between the school districts in the same state and as between 
sections of the country in the buildings themselves, in their 
equipment, in the training and skill of the teachers, the 
length of the school term, the program of studies. 


£ Johnny and Mary live in one of the cities of New York, 
New Jersey, Minnesota, California where the public 
expenditure in good times was $5000 per classroom unit 
and is still not far below that, they have had, probably, the 
sort of school year we like to picture all American children 
as having—a full-length term, a modern building, plenty of 
textbooks and a good library, trained and experienced 
teachers, opportunity to adventure beyond the three R’s in 
art, music, manual training, home economics; the protec- 
tion of health service and organized recreation. But there are 
districts in some of these banner states where expenditure 
per classroom unit was well below $1000 even in 1930-31. 
There are other states of limited (Continued on page 295) 
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Shrinking Manhattan 


NEW YORK UNDERSIHE MICROSCOPE 
BY R. H. SHREVE 


Peet ago the cry of citizens with proper ‘‘local pride’’ the 
country over was “My city has no slums.’ Then came the 
era of “The slums must go" campaigns based so largely on sen- 
timent that naturally little was accomplished. Today this has 
changed. We know that without scientific study of the situa- 
tion not only will the old slums remain, but new ones will 
probably be added to the present supply as time goes on. 

Adequate financing alone—whether public or private— 
cannot solve the housing problem of these United States. First a 
thorough diagnosis must be made. Population trends and den- 
sities over a period of years, racial composition of the city’s 
inhabitants, juvenile delinquency and health statistics, location 
of industrial and business areas, traffic and transit facilities, land 
costs and so forth—these are but a few of the basic facts that 
must be collected and analyzed before attempting to answer 
where and how new houses should be built. 

New York, the worst offender in magnitude of slums, is in the 
vanguard among a number of cities which have prepared such 
surveys. A fortuitous set of circumstances has given it a rare 
chance to take stock of substandard areas—a sympathetic 


federal-housing director in the person of Robert D. Kohn, a 
citizens’ committee known as the Slum Clearance Committee 
anxious for results, a mayor and tenement-house commissioner 
eager to cooperate, a small army of CWA workers available, 
funds for an executive staff to direct them from two founda- 
tions—the Rockefeller and Lavenburg [and a director of the 
study, R. H. Shreve—better known perhaps as a member of 
the firm which designed the Empire State Building. Editor]. 
As a result of their combined efforts, some two hundred charts 
and maps have been produced—some covering the city as a 
whole, others separate boroughs or specific areas which express 
graphically data assembled in a survey of the economic, physi- 
cal and social history of the city bearing upon its housing 
needs. Important as is the immediate purpose of this work—to 
furnish pertinent information to the new Housing Authority, 
it has an even wider significance. Such charts, including these 
on this and the following pages, should be an inestimable help 
in laying out a campaign for new housing in Ashtabula or 
Zenobia, and all the towns in between, offering a method of 
analysis and a technique of presentation applicable to any city. 
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Edith Elmer Wood has stated that areas of bad housing are always areas of bad con- 
duct, that possibly 90 percent of juvenile delinquents come from physically bad 
homes and that most criminals have earlier records as juvenile delinquents. These 
studies reinforce her observations, for the relation between low rentals and sub- 
standard living conditions may be observed in the charts showing distribution of 
population, gradation of rents and addresses of juvenile delinquents. Note the 
delinquency dots concentrated on the lower East Side and in Harlem (bottom) 
corresponding to areas of dense population (top) and lower rents (middle); and ina 
lesser degree but still well established a concentration on the lower West Side (bot- 
tom) in this case in an area of lesser population density (top) but still in the cheap- 
est housing section (middle). The high rents of Harlem do not controvert these 
conclusions; exorbitant prices are charged Negroes for notoriously poor housing. 
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Any study of housing”and slums is guided by certain indicative readings which 
may be obtained by comparison of social data. For instance in the charts relat- 
ing to tuberculosis deaths and venereal disease, the significance of the number of 
social agencies in certain districts, who attempt to combat undesirable neighbor- 
hood conditions, is evident. Is it mere coincidence that the highest death- 
rate for Manhattan from tuberculosis is in three districts—the lower tip of the 
island, the section from Fourteenth to Forty-second Streets between Fourth and 
Eighth Avenues, and north of Central Park between Third and Eighth Avenues 
—districts where social-service institutions are fewest, and rents lowest? Would 
this not indicate that the efforts of social agencies do help to offset the effects 
of bad housing? The Manhattan rate map of venereal disease tells the same story. 
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In the study of the great influences affecting the development of New York, or any other city, im- 
portance must be attached to the shifting of the racial groups which at various times and in varying 
degrees have been blended in the city’s mosaic pattern. An illustration of the influence of such a 
movement is found in the Negro colony of north Harlem from Park Avenue and Harlem River to 
Amsterdam Avenue and from Central Park north to 155th Street. The speed with which this racial 
center has expanded may be noted from the above charts, showing the distribution of Negro pop- 
ulation by census tracts in 1920 and 1930. In 1930 thirteen tracts averaged between 75 and 100 
percent Negro compared to but 4 tracts a decade earlier. In one specific tract No. 235, there were 
only 80 Negroes out of a population of 10,000 in 1910, while in 1930, with no increase in popula- 
tion, there were 8000 Negroes. The significance of this situation to housing needs no further comment. 
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In planning housing projects, any trends or influences which are discovered must be considered in 
relation to real property values throughout the city and specifically to values in areas under particu- 
lar examination. Here an area on the lower East Side is selected because this section is so well 
known. The right-hand chart shows 1933 total assessed valuation per square foot by street blocks, 
including land and improvements—under $3 solid black, between $3 and $6 heavy diagonal, be- 
tween $6 and $10 vertical striping, and over $10 light diagonal hatching. On the left is shown the 
gain and loss in assessed valuation, between 1904 and 1933—lighter blocks indicating greatest 
gain, dark striping less advance, and solid black (about one third of total) loss in assessed valuation. 
Valuation in New York City as a whole increased 264 percent in that period, and Manhat- 
tan 166 percent. Although about two thirds of this area has advanced in assessed valuation, 
tax arrears (middle chart) are great. Properties which have declined in assessed valuation at a 
time when the city nearly quadrupled its total assessments, and which for over a year have not 
paid their taxes, are still valued by the assessors in excess of $300,000 an acre, and are held by 
their owners at still higher prices. Is it not evident that there must be further extended study and 
consideration of property values in our urban areas, for New York's situation is not unique? 
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BY JUNE PURCELL GUILD 


everyone knows that Richmond was, and is, The Capital 

of the Confederacy. There can never be another Rich- 
mond, for she is old, beautiful, historic, glamorous, langor- 
ous, cultured, ignorant, prejudiced, generous. We all know 
people like that, soft-voiced, self-centered, at the same time 
naive, interesting, exciting. That’s Richmond; contradictory 
and full of contrasts; gorgeous in its gardens in the spring, 
hideous and unsanitary in its Negro quarters; delightful in 
sporadic hospitality; disturbing in self-content and indiffer- 


Tore were several capitals of the confederacy. But 


ence to reality; amazing in constant references to the Living’ 


Savior of Men and willingness to let His faithful followers 
suffer neglect; horrifying in Jeffersonian oratory and dis- 
regard of the fundamentals of human welfare and justice. 

Richmond is a city of 185,000 people. Of these, 53,000 are 
classified as Negroes. That is to say, located within the con- 
fines of the old city, is a separate Negro city of about the 
size of Austin, Texas; Cedar Rapids or Davenport, Iowa; 
Decatur, Illinois; Kalamazoo, Michigan; or let the reader 
mention one. In that crowded, shambly Black Richmond 
all kinds of Negroes are to be found, for even as you and I, 
they differ according to heredity and opportunity. There are 
dandies who drive handsome cars and beautiful girls of the 
modern mode with painted lips and glossy nails; there are 
religious exhorters who lash themselves in frenzy on street 
corners in the name of a white man’s God; important 
Baptist deacons in decent, shabby black; ragged old cronies 
who always look hungry; racing, screaming children who 
sometimes really dance—even as in the books; plenty of 
plain hard-working folk who go out early in the morning 
and return again slowly at night; scuffing, half-grown boys 
who have few cares. 

The infant mortality rate in Black Richmond is 88 per 
1000 births but many still live there who were born in 


slavery; individual Negroes often show a remarkable ability | 


to survive life’s handicaps. The illiteracy rate is approxi- 
mately 10 percent in Black Richmond but there are many 
teachers and university professors with ample degrees from 
Columbia and Harvard, and lawyers, doctors, businessmen, 
social workers, most of them Richmond-born. That’s the 
one thrilling thing about Black Richmond, the number 
brought up there who have somehow achieved education, 
poise, success. A Negro woman born and reared in the black 
city is the executive director of a large fraternal benefit 
association, founder and, until recently, the president of a 
Richmond bank which survived the moratorium. Another 
small black lady, founder and principal of the one institution 
resembling a high or vocational school in the neighboring 
county, has been honored for her achievements by a Harmon 
Award. Richmond Negroes carry on in many fields away 
from home, too. Charles Sydney Gilpin who played Emperor 
Jones, “‘Bojangles’’ Robinson of the light and 
shuffling feet were born in Richmond. Social 
workers know intimately the National Urban 
League and its secretary and director of indus- 
trial relations, both Richmond men. Legislators 
in two northern states, a leading doctor and an 
attorney in Detroit, a state parole officer in New 
York, a physician on the staff of Bellevue Hospital 
were born in Richmond. 


Why do many able, well-educated Negroes remain in 
Black Richmond? For most of them, along with the mass of 
Negro domestics, laborers and unemployed live as com- 
pletely isolated in Black Richmond from the culture of white 
Richmond, as though residential segregation were in fact 
legal and constitutional. The city of Black Richmond itself 
supplies almost no opportunity for the comforts or the 
decencies of modern living. 

Perhaps the answer is, the Richmond Negro is a Virginian 
after all. Many Richmond Negroes look as white as their 
neighbors living just beyond the invisible barrier which 
separates the black city from the white. Indeed in some of 


these Negroes flows famous FFV blood, for many of them 7 


trace their ancestry back to colonial days. Under Virginia 
law “‘any discernible trace of Negro Blood” makes a Negro. 
Accordingly, it is practically impossible to be in sizeable 
Negro groups and find any who are free of white taint. Race 
amalgamation, it would seem therefore, in spite of tradi-~ 
tional outcries against it, is inevitable when it is recalled that 
the very first reference to a Negro in Virginia law is recorded 
in an enactment at Jamestown designed to punish a white 
man who had succumbed to the charm of a black woman in 
1629. To this day the old commonwealth is one of three 
states refusing to pass support legislation for illegitimate 
children. Every time the state assembly meets the same 
whisper goes round: The state cannot face the embarrass~ 
ment of bastardy proceedings between plaintiffs and de- 
fendants of mixed races. Though law and lip-service may 
combine to keep Richmond Negroes and whites separate, 
inexorably they tend to approach one another biologically 
as well as educationally, culturally, economically. 


T should be added that white Richmond does not know, at 
least it does not often admit, that there can be a common 
destiny between white and Negro Americans. Few white 
Richmonders know how black Richmonders live, how they- 
feel, aspire, sicken, die, except as they know Negroes in 
their white kitchens or as they sentimentally remember the 
no-longer-existing mammy of a bygone day. The Negroes 
themselves are generally suspicious of the whites and, as 
occasion makes politic, deliberately mislead them or play 
up to the role expected. Nevertheless every year brings new 
evidence of rapprochement. 

There is much more of pertinent interest in this racial 
scene. Possibly enough has been suggested to serve as back~ 
ground for our major premise: dreary, conflicting, un- 
propitious as conditions are in Black Richmond, improve- 
ments have recently come and dawn may at last be breaking. 
Let us examine some details in substantiation. 

During 1928 and 1929 a Negro welfare survey was con~ 
ducted in Richmond by a bi-racial committee, employing a 


Significant straws in the wind point to social changes in Black. 
Richmond. The findings of the Negro Welfare Survey, of 
which Mrs. Guild was director, the new Negro Welfare Coun- 
cil and the coming in of federal relief are outstanding factors 
in new racial attitudes in this colored city within a city 
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Negro and white staff, under the auspices of the Council of 
Social Agencies. In itself this was an accomplishment in 
racial progress, if it be remembered that we are talking 
about the Capital of the Confederacy. The survey was not 
the result of sudden realization on the part of the community 
that almost a third of its population was miserably handi- 
capped in every department of life and holding back the 
other two thirds. The survey simply represented the vision 
of a few social workers who needed a practical answer to a 
perplexing question: What are the priorities in the social 
problems pressing for attention in Black Richmond? 

In a general way the promoters of the survey knew the 
facts and many of the answers before the work was under- 
taken. But the final printed report of 136 pages dramatized 
the situation for the first time and set down in easily avail- 
able form, for blacks and whites alike, outstanding Negro 
problems and the type of social program needed. A major 
conclusion of the study recommended the organization of a 
permanent inter-racial committee to carry on the unfinished 
work of the survey and to work out its recommendations, 
where possible. 

The Negro welfare survey and its resultant Negro Welfare 
Council, assisted by the Richmond Community Fund and 
the depression, have revolutionized the status of the Rich- 
mond Negro. A partial list of recent changes summarizes the 
contention that in the main that status is improving. 

At the time of the survey, Richmond Negroes lived on the 
average fifteen years less than the whites of the city. The 
difference in favor of the whites, according to the last report 
of the local health department, notwithstanding the de- 
pression, is now fourteen years. This gain, small as it is, 
still is a gain and has come in spite of a very poor record in 
Negro mortality from tuberculosis, in the same period. 
During these five years there was an increase in the Negro 
rate from 147.2 to 174.2 per 100,000 of population, com- 
pared to a drop in the white rate from 49.2 to 38.5. In the 
meantime, additional modern facilities for over seventy-five 
white tuberculous patients have been provided by the city. 
Propaganda to remove the small Negro sanitarium from its 
almshouse location opposite a cemetery, though fruitless to 
date, has been in itself something distinctly new and if con- 
tinued may bring results. There is now a Negro nurse on the 
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staff of the tuberculosis association, another novelty. Since 
the survey, the Medical College of Virginia, a state sup- 
ported institution, has conducted several summer institutes 
for Negro physicians. 

The Negro welfare survey showed that one third of Rich- 
mond Negroes have no water in their kitchens, 70 percent no 
bath or inside toilet, 65 percent no electricity, 75 percent no 
gas; 38 percent keep lodgers in homes averaging four rooms 
each; and unpaved and dirty streets, in Negro sections, are 
the common rule. Little definite improvement can be shown 
here, but many in the city do seem to be thoroughly aroused 
at last to the facts. The comment is made now on all sides 
that such conditions are a health hazard to Negroes and to 
the whites as well in whose homes many thousands of 
Negroes work. Housing committees have been organized, a 
housing survey with wide publicity has been made by a 
daily newspaper, and recently a housing corporation at- 
tempting to secure federal funds for a Negro housing project 
has been active. Federal money is putting gutters and sewers 
in a large section of Black Richmond, and the city itself is 
condemning and destroying many Negro shanties as unfit 
for human habitation. 


N the field of education, encouraging indications and some 

real accomplishments may be seen. The curriculum in the 
Negro highschool has been progressively revised. Negroes 
are at last permitted to be principals in Negro schools, 
several have already been appointed. White Richmonders 
are now saying to one another that of course it is right to 
have Negro school principals and that they only wish they 
could have some Negro probation officers in the juvenile 
court. Richmond has always restricted its visiting-teacher 
service to white schools but last year permitted a Negro 
social worker to act as visiting-teacher with excellent de- 
monstrative results. The budget committee of the com- 
munity fund recommended that paid service be provided. 
Last year, for the first time, safety patrols were organized 
in the Negro schools similar to those in white schools. Fol- 
lowing the suggestion of the survey, Virginia Union Univer- 
sity several years ago established social-work training-classes 
for Negroes. The city has opened a fine branch library for 
Negroes. Negro parent-teacher groups are beginning to 
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function actively. Kindergartens, limited in the past almost 
exclusively to white children, are now, through federal 
funds, serving many Negro children. There is still no day 
nursery for the thousands of children whose mothers work, 
although the survey and the Negro Welfare Council through 
a special case study of children of employed mothers have 
called attention to the need. But ladies of white Richmond 
are beginning to ‘say a nursery for the children of their 
servants is needed. 

Since the survey, the Urban League has been completely 
reorganized and is becoming a real force in the community. 
The small, lone and utterly inadequate Negro orphanage 
has become a modern child-placing agency with an elastic 
program. Though its budget is small, it is a satisfaction to 
add that it has recently received an increase. 


HE Negro Boy Scouts have become well established, an 
excellent beginning has been made in Girl Scouting, a 
Negro summer camp has been operating, a Negro com- 
munity house was opened last October with a large new 
gymnasium, erected by public subscription in the year of 
the depression 1932. The community house gym is the first 
in the city for Negroes, there being none at the university 
nor at the Negro YMCA or YWCA as both of these agencies 
operate in old private houses. In 1932, the last year for which 
figures are now available, 863 white delinquent children and 
859 Negroes, appeared in the juvenile court. In 1927 when 
the survey looked at Negro delinquency in Richmond the 
numbers were: white boys and girls 1040, Negroes 826. 
There are many reasons and conditions to explain why 
53,000 Negroes furnish almost the identical number of 
juvenile delinquents as 132,000 whites but the comment of 
the juvenile-court judge is not without significance: “‘It is 
difficult to explain these figures on any ground other than 
stress of poverty which has borne down with unusual force 
upon Negro families, causing the Negro boys to indulge in 
stealing to satisfy their wants or to relieve actual necessity.”’ 
In this connection it may be of interest to note that not a 
penny of the city mothers’ pension fund is paid to a Negro 
mother. The Department of Public Welfare, which dispenses 
city relief, does not employ a single Negro worker. The 
municipality in fact refuses to employ Negroes as firemen, 
policemen, street cleaners or garbage collectors. 

Some may say that only an optimist could believe that 
dawn is breaking in Black Richmond. The answer is that 
progress in race relations since the Civil War has been al- 
most invisible for decades at a time; if the next five years 
bring as many discernible changes in Richmond as the last 
five, the effect will be socially revolutionary, in a long view. 

Tolerance is increasing. and tolerance is outstandingly 
needed. White people sometimes now address Negroes as 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss. Even the newspapers occasionally speak 
of Negroes so. They have used photographs of Negroes of 
late. They capitalize the word Negro, too. To those un- 
familiar‘with the southerner’s racial attitudes these instances 
of racial good-will may seem trifling. To a southerner they 
are of solemn consequence. I have heard white men, ‘“‘Chris- 
tian gentlemen,”’ say they would die before they would 
address a Negro as Mr.; others I have heard say they never 
in their lives expected to do such a thing and then they have 
turned around and done it because “‘after all what difference 
does it make?” or “it makes for better community feeling.” 
Here little straws may prove the direction of a strong wind. 
Formerly the Negro division in the community-fund cam- 
paign reported at a separate headquarters, now all com- 
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munity-fund workers eat and report at the same meeting, 
in the same hall, as a matter of course. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the Negro workers always receive the biggest and 
most emotional of the ovations. Many an eye is wet when 
the Negro division reports, many a proud southern heart 
visibly touched when the meager results of the herculean 
efforts of that division are announced. I have heard a Negro 
say that one of them had attended a special church service 
and had not been asked to leave or go to the gallery. Not 
much? But unusual, and perhaps it should be added that it 
is illegal in Virginia not to seat Negroes in public gatherings — 
separately from the whites. 

Following the Judge Lowell decision in Boston last sum- 
mer it was announced that beginning in 1934 Negroes would 
be included in Richmond jury panels. The law had per- 
mitted this before, of course. After a struggle, several quali- ~ 
fied Negro social workers have been recommended for — 
membership in the American Association of Social Workers. 
All this is little enough but Black Richmond knows such 
things did not happen in other days. 

During the early days of the depression, there was flagrant 
discrimination in the dispensing of relief to Negroes by both 
public and private agencies. On two occasions the Negro 
Welfare Council interviewed several hundred unemployed 
and needy Negroes, checked their cases, formulated recom- 
mendations, and saw persons in authority. Improvements 
have resulted especially in the private agency field. NRA 
codes have caused the displacement of some Negroes by 
whites. Undoubtedly new channels of opportunity have 
been opened to others through the various federal-relief 
projects. A Negro has been made a member of the state 
relief committee. It was the common belief not so long ago 
that hungry Negroes really needed much less food than 
whites to survive. Now in the most unexpected places whites 
remark that Negro TB and mortality rates are certainly 
reflected in that old belief. 


EARNING that relief and work may come directly from 
the government has caused many Negroes to see the 
relationship of government, or concretely, voting, to per- 
sonal status. In fact, strangely enough, it is through relief 
that psychologically the greatest advance has been made in 
the status of the Richmond Negro. Hungry Negroes have 
listened eagerly to the city’s three or four Communists, 
organized in a so-called unemployed council. The mayor 
of the city, unreasonably fearing and hating the Com- 
munists, has treated their childish efforts in behalf of ade- 
quate relief with ruthless disregard of civil rights. Through 
the amusing and lawless antics of the mayor the Com- 
munists have gained some much desired publicity, and the 
Negroes as never before, have been aroused to the necessity 
of paying poll taxes, registering and voting. It is probably 
not too much to say that the defenseless state of Richmond 
Negroes in the past has been due largely to their voteless 
state. They have been voteless because of white aggression 
and Negro apathy. Future aggression will be met because 
apathy is fast disappearing in Black Richmond. 

The Negro-white problem is infinitely complex; there can 
be no quick, easy solution. Although Richmond Negroes are 
better off today strategically than before, their material 
gains admittedly are small. But the phrase, ‘““We must da 
more for our Negroes,” is heard constantly, nowadays. If 
Richmond Negroes are indeed to remain ‘‘the best in the 
country” greater accomplishments must prove the good 
intention. 


Photographs by Lewis P. Woltz, Washington 


Tenement Flats by Millard Sheets, Claremont, Calif. (Gift) 


ARI DEGOMESSRUBLIC WORKS 


BY FLORENCE LOEB KELLOGG 


HEN the CWA admitted artists suffering from the 

depression to a place in its program, last December, 

the federal government suddenly found itself foster- 
ing a burst of creativeness in the fine arts that is unique in 
the history of democracies. The art lovers responsible for the 
Public Works of Art Project, most notably its guiding spirit, 
Edward Bruce, attorney and artist of Washington, had no 
intention of wasting this opportunity by setting artists and 
craftsmen at busy-work. Paid for out of public money, their 
work would belong to the public, to be placed in any build- 
ing or park supported by federal, state or municipal taxes. 
Public buildings and parks could benefit by good art; con- 
sequently the best of the artists eligible for this aid must be 
chosen. 

It was the interpretation of this dual purpose, to benefit 
both artists and the public, which produced bitterness, par- 
ticularly in a few centers where many artists congregate or 
there is a movement for “proletarian art.” Twenty-five 
hundred were to be employed. (The Art Digest estimates 
that we have between twenty and fifty thousand people who 
consider themselves artists.) The regional committees, to 
whom the responsibility for projects and employment of 
artists was turned over, carried out their functions according 
to their best lights. Most of the artists in the country dis- 
played pride in sharing in the project and good-will towards 
it even if for one reason or another they were excluded. 


Many, though ineligible, contributed pieces of work or gave 
their services without pay in order to have part in the 
enterprise. 

The decentralization of the project made it a success and 
holds promise of further good results. The administrative 
office in Washington, under the Treasury (in whose jurisdic- 
tion public buildings come), with Mr. Bruce as secretary of 
the advisory committee and Forbes Watson, formerly editor 
of The Arts, as head of the technical staff, gave over the re- 
gional responsibility to sixteen committees and their sub- 
divisions. Experts served without remuneration on these 
committees, museum directors, art teachers and art lovers, 
some six hundred throughout the country, and worked tire- 
lessly to make the movement of consequence. Leaders, 
artists and the public of each section came to know one 
another. Even in some of our larger cities little money had 
hitherto been spent on decorating public buildings, and re- 
quests for artists’ services poured in. Artists, who were paid 
craftsmen’s wages of from $23.50 to $42.50 a week and sup- 
plied their own materials when these were inexpensive, were 
aided in some community projects where the cost of ma- 
terials was high, by public subscription. At the close of the 
project a number of regional divisions held local exhibitions. 

The public now owns, at a cost of less than a million and 
a half dollars, about fifteen thousand new works of art. 
These range from prints, which can (Continued on page 282) 
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Radio Broadcast 
by Julia Eckle, Washington 


Northern Minnesota Mine 
by E. Dewey Albinson, Minneapolis 


Young Worker 
by Julius Bloch, Philadelphia 


Gold Is Where You Find It 
by Tyrone, Los Angeles 
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(Continued from page 279) be issued in some quantity, to what 
seems to be the most ambitious of the undertakings, the 
decoration of the Coit Tower on Telegraph Hill in San 
Francisco, in which forty-four artists and their assistants were 
engaged. Actually 3671 men and women were employed, 
for varying periods of time, in the less than five months’ 
duration of the Public Works of Art Project. Except where 
sketches for special pieces of work had to be passed on in 
advance, the artists worked with complete freedom. The 
general assignment was the American scene. 

A cross-section of the work done, as assembled for the past 
month at the Corcoran Gallery in Washington, proved 
stimulating not only for the excellence of the work of many 
unknown or little known artists but for the many-sided pic- 
ture it incidentally gave of a vast country. Some sculpture 
was shown but the exhibits were of necessity mainly easel 
paintings. In one small gallery were grouped art objects 
made by Indian artists—pottery, Navajo rugs, a religious 
wood carving, mural decorations; in another, things made 
for children—paintings, tiles, ceramic figures, marionettes. 

This representative showing and a file of books containing 
hundreds of photographs gave an idea of the scope of the 
project. A record of some current activities has been made: 
CCC and CWA scenes, city slums and the subsistence home- 
stead movement, an interpretation of New Deal economics, 
a series of Boulder Dam paintings. There are portraits and 
busts of well-known American figures, as, for instance, 
Steinmetz, Booker T. Washington, Paul Revere, Stephen 
Foster, Judge Payne, even Paul Bunyan; and scenes of 
earlier days, of historical events and of places of national 
interest. Other useful commissions have been executed, such 
as glazed clay figures for a school for the blind, paintings of 
local trees in their environment for a children’s room in a 
library, bas reliefs of animals and decorative maps for ele- 
mentary schools. Textiles, ceramics, carved furniture, 
wrought-iron weather vanes have come under the project. 

Schools, zoological gardens, libraries and hospitals, par- 
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ticularly for their children’s departments, municipal audi- 
toriums, state universities and normal schools, city halls, 
county courthouses, post-offices, customhouses, museums, 
Ellis Island, the Naval and Military Academies,—institu- 
tions all over the country had seized this opportunity to 
decorate walls or add sculptural details. This decoration 
varies in importance. Much of it is merely pleasant, some is 
more ambitious. Three panels of farm life painted by a group 
of artists for lowa State College, two panels on Negro life 
painted by a Negro artist for a Negro high school, and deco- 
rations for the teachers’ colleges and state historical society 
in Oklahoma, by Indians, are of special interest. 

What of the benefit to the artist in times of depression? 
The letters received by the administrative office show once 
more how little the artist measures his career by the money 
he makes. Though he chooses dire need no more than an- 
other man, he asks mainly for a chance to do his work. Let- 
ters refer gratefully to the actual relief the weeks of employ- 
ment offered (typical is: “I had not been on the commissary 
but I have been almost there many times”’), but all of them 
dwell on another benefit of this nation-wide encouragement 
of art. They speak of the restoration of morale, of renewed 
self-confidence, of the sense of being at last acknowledged as 
an important member of the social family, with a place in 
the economic system. 

‘Never in my career,” to quote from one letter, “have I 
experienced such a sense of lift as I feel now in my work for 
the government. No newspaper criticism, however kind, no 
exhibition of my work, no scholarship, no patronage, has 
fired me as does this project.” 

Edward Bruce, who is no enthusiast for our addiction to 
the gold-leaf embellishment of public buildings, points out 
that the project ‘‘has created for this country a new and finer 
definition of public works.” If this country-wide use of the 
artist’s work in public places should continue, we shall yet 
have art for the people, where the people can see it. Artists 
will develop in stature to meet the need. 


Vendue by Robert Tabor, Independence, lowa 


ACL DmbEo lr@ir, THE: NEW DEAL 


A Joint Statement to the President 


To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States 


E believe that the acid test of the New Deal lies in 

its effect on the actual distribution of the wealth 

which the Machine Age creates but which we have 
yet to find the way to spread out and use. The depression 
dramatized both our success and our failure by its vast stocks 
of unpurchased goods and by its massed unemployment. 

For the rank and file of Americans this distribution of 
wealth comes down to work and earning power; and unless 
that is substantially increased and made secure recovery is 
bound to stall and western democracy must acknowledge 
its incapacity to plan and control the economic forces on 
which modern life depends. 

We believe that higher wages, higher purchasing power, 
higher living standards, can, short of government dictation, 
come only through the bargaining power of labor so well 
organized that it has an effective voice in determining work- 
ing conditions. In the process of stimulating revival the 
NRA has made no determined effort, so far as we have ob- 
served, to bring unionization and collective bargaining to a 
point where the codes can be enforced. If we are to find a 
democratic solution, things can no longer be allowed to drift. 


1 We recommend that a prime charge on the present 

Congress should be the creation of a Labor Board in the 
US Department of Labor with full power to safeguard the 
right of workers to organize and bargain through represent- 
atives of their own choosing. The law should ban coercion 
whether in the form of (a) company initiated, financed or 
dominated unions, (b) suppression of insurgent unions, (c) 
discrimination against and discharge of those who partici- 
pate in union activities, or (d) compulsory arbitration. 

In order to insure freedom of choice in controversial 
situations, the Board should provide and require a standard, 
anonymous form of ballot and demand the absence of 
electioneering and intimidation at the polls. In the Machine 
Age the voting machine might become a vitalizing symbol 
for democratic articulation of the workers. 

We believe that government initiative in bringing order 
into industrial relations will be balked unless Congress 
renews the present power of the President to license indus- 
tries which fail to conform to standards and procedures such 
as are envisaged in the code system. It is not necessary to 
remind you, Mr. President, of the defiant attitude of the 
US Steel Corporation, the Weirton Steel Corporation, the 
Budd Company and 
others. 


. In late April, Mr. Roosevelt gave a hearing to a committee 


We believe that 

minimum-wage 
provisions under the 
NRA need overhaul- 
ing. They were con- 
ceived as a method 
to provide a bottom 
level for industrial 
employment in the 


which presented this opportune statement, drawn up by a 
small conference in New York. Since then a much larger group 
have signed it and later formulations may be attempted. This 
was not intended as a rounded national program, but begin- 
ning with the existing critical situation in the NRA, it deals 
with immediate issues at stake for workers and consumers 


United States, but there are gaps and holes in that bottom; 
and they are too low to provide even a health and decency 
measure of income. The whole range of minimum standards 
needs re-examination and jacking up. Unionization, if 
encouraged, can be counted upon to head off the widespread 
practice of making the minimum wage the median or maxi- 
mum wage, or of making it the pretext for rate-cutting and 
speeding-up. But meantime our whole wage structure has 
been undermined by the rapid increase in prices. We recom- 
mend that the basic minimum rates shall be tied up with the 
cost of living indices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
US Department of Labor, and should automatically be 
required to rise with them. 


3 With wages lagging behind profits and production 
already beginning to grow beyond the power of the 
wage-earning market to consume, the weakness of the NRA 
set-up (with its code authorities dominated by industrial 
interests) is registered in price practices which jeopardize 
the whole recovery program. Labor organization is weak in 
comparison with trade organization, but consumer organi- 
zation is weaker or non-existent. The Consumers’ Advisory 
Board is encased in a producers’ scheme of control. We be- 
lieve that, just as in the case of the creation of the Labor 
Board, there is need for an independent outside consumers’ 
agency of government, which shall have an entirely free 
hand in standing for the consumers’ stake in the flow of 
current wealth. 

It should be equipped with a consumers’ standards 
laboratory and research staff such as has been recommended 
by the Consumers’ Advisory Board. It should have a legal 
and educational staff which should inform and defend the 
consuming public. It should have powers of investigation 
and recommendation of legal action as unequivocal as those 
of the Federal Trade Commission, and promote and serve 
organizations of consumers in the same way that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has looked out for the farmers. 


The most defenseless consumers, the Americans whose 
earning power has been most desperately smashed by 
the depression and whose depleted purchasing power is the 
greatest drag on recovery, are the unemployed. We are not 
only dealing with an overhang of mass unemployment, but 
that mass unemployment is augmented by new bodies of 
workers thrown out of work every month because of tech- 
nological changes. The process of throwing jobs into the 
discard has been going on wholesale during the depression 
and is accelerated 
now that wages have 
been increased. 

We need to aban- 
don our emergency 
attitude toward un- 
employment; and 
first of all to build 
the federal-state-city 
relief set-up into an 

. orderly system of ad- 
ministration with 
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elements of permanent planning. The demoralizing dole of 
groceries should be ended and the American family put ona 
self-respecting basis when out of work. Backward policies in 
the localities involved should not set the standards in the 
distribution under federal grants to states and cities. Ade- 
quate cash benefits should be required as a national policy. 
On the one hand, such unemployment relief administrations 
should be welded into a permanent system of public-welfare 
services. On the other hand, we should institute a national 
system of unemployment insurance. 

We are glad to learn that the force of the administration 
has been thrown behind the Wagner-Lewis bill which would 
use the federal taxing power as a leverage to install state 
unemployment-insurance measures. With over forty legisla- 
tures meeting next winter, now is the time to act. Unless we 
do act now American workers will have no more security 
against unemployment than they had in 1929. Nothing in 
the way of a system of permanent security has as yet come 
out of the depression. 

We urge that the full force of national leadership be put 
behind the extension of the US Employment Service. At the 
same time we raise the question whether the federal-aid 
principle which so successfully has led to the reinforcement 
of a score of state employment services, cannot and should 
not be employed to advance the date when state unemploy- 
ment-insurance funds begin to function. Why not use some 
of the huge sums now going into relief to install a permanent 
system of protection through unemployment insurance? 
Similarly we urge the application at this session of Congress 
of the federal-aid principle to the spread of old-age pensions. 
We recommend further a program for stabilizing employ- 
ment and sustaining purchasing power. Moves that make 
for better distribution of income should be accompanied by 
protective measures against hazards too heavy to be borne 
by families as such. The cost of medical care should be met 
by spreading the risk over groups of people and over periods 
of time. Sickness insurance is basic to any national planning 
for health. 


We believe that there should be a tie-up between the 

Securities Act and the NRA, the control of capital issues 
and the routing of government credit so as to make these 
financial policies a force for stabilizing employment and 
earnings. 

We recognize that the high hopes held out for public- 
works appropriations for housing, as a means for giving 
employment and stimulating the capital goods industries, 
have met with persistent disappointment. We believe that 
instead of abandoning this lead, double and treble energy and 
money should go into it, and that the meshes of delay should 
be broken through. We urge that, if local housing develop- 
ments continue to drag, the federal housing authority should 
itself, and at once, embark on projects on a national scale. 
Private capital will not go into really low-cost housing as a 
profit-making venture. It never has done so. If governments, 
national, state and city, face their duty and provide such 
housing, they will not be competing with legitimate private 
interests, but with the substandard, unsanitary slum build- 
ings which drain the efficiency of American workers and 
disgrace our civilization. 

As a stimulus to such a housing development, we recom- 
mend that the federal government provide money for hous- 
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ing purposes at low interest rates and for long amortization 
periods. Three percent, instead of 4 or 5, would be the 
equivalent of direct financial grants and on many counts 
preferable. Such a low interest rate would start a con- 
tinuous policy of rebuilding to be carried on throughout 
the year. 

Such programs of constructive expenditure, together with 
the rehabilitation of educational, health and other services, 
will require money. Increased income and inheritance taxes 
afford means for distributing the wealth of America in 
socially useful channels. We believe that the postal savings 
banks and their tremendous increase in thrift depositors 
point the way to government banking. They should provide 
checking facilities as well. Why should we not have a 
government system of banks run, not for private profit, but 
for the public service? The government would gain enor- 
mously by it and find itself able to develop vast credits for 
the financing of a far-reaching social program. The attacks 
on the Securities Act and the obstruction to the Stock 
Exchange Bill by interests which have axes to grind, prove 
the need for an immediate, aggressive counterthrust by 
the administration which will restore confidence among 
the people as to the financial leadership of the govern- 
ment. 

6 Certain industries in which there is a primary public 
interest should be made the subject for experimentation 


in a larger degree of planning and cooperative control; as, — 


for example, the natural resource industries on which the 
whole fabric of industry depends. Coal is one, which after six 
months of futility under the code, is still in chaos—with no 
elements of conservation, no adequate stabilization and no 
security for miners and their earning power. Oil is another. 
Power is a third, with the Tennessee Valley as the great 
laboratory. So, too, the communications and transportation 
industries; and, also, consumer industries suggest themselves. 
Housing has been touched upon. Milk presents an equally 
arresting opportunity, one of the most necessary food prod- 
ucts, at the mercy of conflicting interests; with impover- 
ished farmers and undernourished children caught in the 
confusion. The emasculation of the food and drug bill 
shows the need of a great drive in this field under your 
personal leadership. 


E have no hesitation in urging these recommendations, 
not merely because we deem them vital to the success 
of the New Deal, but because the people will listen to you 
and follow your lead if you will appeal to them and ask for 
their support against the threatening forces of inertia, re- 
action and selfish rapacity. 
[Signed, at the time of going to press, as individuals, as in 
substantial agreement therewith.] 


Edith Abbott, Chicago; Beulah Amidon, New York. 

Read Bain, Oxford, O.; Roger Baldwin, New York; C. Rankin 
Barnes, New York; W. G. Beach, Stanford University, Calif.; 
Paul T. Beisser, Baltimore; A. A. Berle, Sr., Boscawen, N. H.; 
Algernon D. Black, New York; Bruce Bliven, New York; Franz 
Boas, New York; Theodore H. Boggs, Stanford University, Calif.; 
Elizabeth Brandeis, Madison, Wis.; Susan Brandeis, New York; 
Ann Reed Brenner, New York; Paul Brissenden, New York; 
Kenneth L. Brown, Hiram, O.; Jessica Bruce, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Henry M. Busch, Cleveland. 

John B. Canning, Stanford University, (Continued on page 302) 
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MUTUALIZING MEDICAL COSTS 


BY JOHN A. KINGSBURY 


Not parlor magicians but sober social scientists show that 


for what we now spend we could have more and better medical 


care by the year for the amount that the aver- 

age family of their income actually pays in a 
year, complaints against the high costs of medical 
care would vanish into thin air. Doctors, dentists, 
nurses and hospitals would receive larger and 
more certain incomes; the volume of medical 
care would increase, and illness without care would almost 
disappear. Yet though we spend in the aggregate nearly 
enough to pay for adequate care for everyone, with adequate 
recompense of those who give the care, nearly 40 percent of 
our people go through a year without any attention whatever 
from doctor, dentist, oculist, or hospital, and nine tenths of 
us go without a health examination or similar preventive 
service which would help to forestall illness. Even in 1929 
there were more general physicians in the income class 
receiving net incomes of $1000-$2000 than in any other 
income class. The present catastrophic level of earnings of 
doctors, dentists and nurses must be a source of anxiety to the 
public as well as to the professions themselves. 

In the effort to get medical care to the people and ade- 
quate incomes to the people who provide that care the basic 
need is to average medical costs. To average costs means to 
spread them over groups of people and periods of time, that 
is, to apply the insurance principle. Group budgeting of 
medical costs is not a newfangled invention; in this country 
it goes back to the pioneering days of the mines, railroads 
and lumber camps. Within the past year it has forged to the 
front in plans for group hospitalization, advocated by the 
American Hospital Association. Group budgeting for physi- 
cians’ services likewise has made a significant beginning, 
especially in the Pacific Coast states [see Survey Graphic, 
April 1934, p. 163, Change Comes to the Doctors, by Michael 
M. Davis]. 

Because of the rapid spread of this principle, its important 
possibilities and the need to work it out in a form suited to 
our American traditions and ideals, it has been the subject 
of prolonged and detailed study by the Division of Research 
of the Milbank Fund, and specifically of my associates 
Edgar Sydenstricker and I. S. Falk. Our consideration of 
the subject is based on a series of primary purposes which 
emerge from a study of practical experience in this country 
and abroad, listed in the accompanying box. On the basis 
of these we offer the following series of tentative proposals 
evolved through our study, which is not yet complete. These 
are submitted for discussion only. Urgent as is the need for 
better distribution of medical care and better remuneration 
of those who give it, it is essential that any action which 
develops in this country be the result of critical and dispas- 
sionate study, not forced by a vociferous minority, but led 
by the intelligent interest of both the public and the prac- 
titioners. 


: every American family could buy medical 


1. Whe should be covered by such a plan? 


In Europe and in America, it has been customary to 
restrict health or sickness insurance to those who earn small 
wages, generally less than $1200. All European and prac- 
tically all voluntary American systems are poor-man’s 
systems and are geared to the financial resources of the 


care for everyone and larger and surer incomes to boot for 
those who give that care. From a current study Mr. Kingsbury 
draws tentative proposals toward an American plan to do it 


poor. Only by carrying an excessively large panel of patients 
can the physician earn a decent income in a poor-man’s 
system. Our primary problem is not how to furnish financial 
assistance to the poor, but to enable those who cannot buy 
medical care as individuals to buy it as groups. We propose 
that sickness insurance should apply to all families with 
annual incomes of less than $3000 or $5000, and preferably 
should permit insurance of all persons and all families in the 
population. 

It is clearly desirable to coordinate an insurance program 
with other official and voluntary health and medical activ- 
ities. The necessity for support from tax funds leads us to 
believe that an insurance system should be organized on a 
state-wide basis. = 


2. Should the plan be voluntary or compulsory? 


European experience shows that every voluntary scheme 
has been a bridge to a compulsory scheme. Experience is 
accumulated through voluntary insurance, and this is very 
useful in the establishment of a compulsory system. Unfor- 
tunately, many of the worst abuses which develop under 
voluntary schemes are carried over into the compulsory stage 
and remain to confuse the new administration and to inter- 
fere with efficient operation. The people in the lower-income 
brackets, who most urgently need an insurance plan, show 
the greatest inertia in coming into a voluntary plan. The 
poor, the mass of workers, can be only partly, if at all, 
covered by voluntary insurance. We propose that if insurance 
is to cover the people whom it should cover, both in their 
interest and that of the community, it must be grounded ona 
compulsory basis. 


3. What medical services should be furnished? 


Medical benefits in an insurance program may be divided 
into two classes. The first may include the basic services— 
general practitioner, hospital care (where sufficient hospital 
beds are available in the community), and perhaps pre- 
scribed medicines. We propose that these services should be 
mandatory. The second class might include other medical 
services, such as those of the medical specialist, dentistry, 
home nursing, laboratory and clinic service, home remedies 
and medical commodities. These might be made permissive 
for each community which desires them, has the means to 
pay for them and the facilities to furnish them, and proposes 
a plan approved by the proper insurance authority. It is 
conceivable that even the second class might be made 
mandatory as rapidly as the personnel and facilities can be 
made available. 

Our studies convince us that cash benefits to replace wages 
lost on account of illness should not be provided in this sys- 
tem, if the need can be met in some other form of social 
insurance. 
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4. How shall practitioners and institutions be remunerated? 


Our studies show that it is possible for a system of com- 
pulsory insurance to keep the costs of medical service within 
the means of the public and yet pay the practitioner a fair 
return for his service. 

Just how he is paid could be determined by the organized 
groups of practitioners in each local area; they could be 
permitted to choose a system based upon salaries or annual 
fees per person, or fees per unit of service. In any case the 
general practitioner could be paid a sum equivalent to at 
least $7.50 per insured person per annum. Thus the general 
practitioner who serves 1000 potential patients would receive 
a gross income of something like $7500. 

Experience shows that the costs of hospital care can be 
adequately met from an insurance fund for a reasonable 
cost. In principle, all that is needed is an arrangement 
whereby a non-profit insurance fund agrees to remunerate 
each approved hospital at a fixed sum for each patient-day 
of service rendered to insured persons. The insurance risk is 
carried by the insurance fund, not by the hospital. Such 
arrangements can be proposed whether the hospitals are 
owned by governments, by non-profit OIE EL O0 or by 
private individuals. 

Similarly, it is possible by facing each question on its 
merits to work out a scheme whereby each additional type 
of medical practitioner or institution may be adequately 
remunerated at a cost within the means of the system, and 
through such arrangements as are mutually satisfactory to 
the public and to the medical agencies. 


5. What would be the total costs of the medical benefits? 


For medical services furnished through an insurance 
system, in adequate volume and of high quality, the cost 
would be about $36 per person per year. This includes not 
only the services of the general practitioner, the medical 
specialist, the dentist, the graduate and the practical nurse, 
the general and special hospital, drugs and medicines, 
laboratory, and so on, but also the cost of adequate tuber- 
culous and mental disease hospitalization, all desirable 
forms of public-health work, the costs of administration and 
of a contingent reserve. The medical services of the kinds 
which we now purchase privately would cost about $27 per 
person per year. Our present customary expenditure is about 
$24, but our conception of medical service calls for much 
larger volumes of medical care than either the rich or the 
poor ordinarily receive. Under an insurance plan this could 
be obtained at. very little more than our present average 
expenditure. 

The basic problem is not to find more money than is now 
spent, but to find new and better ways of directing customary 
expenditures into more productive channels. Any community 
which might adopt less than the complete program would, of 
course, have proportionately smaller costs. 


6. How should the funds be raised? 


In the United States in general, it has long been customary 
for approximately 14 percent of the costs of health and medi- 
cal care to be financed through tax funds. In our proposals, 
services of the kinds ordinarily financed from tax funds 
account for 20 percent of the budget. We may therefore 
assume that at least this much might continue to come from 
tax funds under an insurance program. The remaining 80 
percent might come from various sources. In European 
countries (except the Soviet Union) it has been customary 
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Proposals Toward an American Plan 


1. Provision of good health and medical care to all who are 
eligible under the system; 


2. Distribution of the costs over groups of people and over 
periods of time; 


3. Adequate remuneration of those who furnish medical care, 
4. Flexibility in the scope of medical benefits so as to permit 

adaptation to local variations in available personnel and facilities, 
5. Exclusion of proprietary or profit-making agencies, 


6. Professional control of professional personnel and pro- 
cedures; 


7. Coordination with other governmental agencies engaged in 
health, medical or welfare activities; 


8. Provision for an adequate program of public education on 
the need and the opportunity for medical care; 


9. Freedom of all competent practitioners who subscribe to 
necessary rules of procedure to engage in insurance practice; 

10. Freedom of all persons to choose their physician or dentist 
from among all practitioners in the community who engage in 
insurance practice; 

11. Freedom of insurance practitioners to accept or reject 
patients; 


12. No interference of the insurance system with the private 
purchase of medical service by those who can afford it. 


for the costs to be shared between employed persons and 
their employers. In every case, tradition and practical con- 
siderations agree that the costs must be distributed accord- 
ing to ability to pay. 


7. How should a health-insurance program be administered? 


In any administrative arrangement that may be devised 
in a state, it seems to us essential that provision should be 
made for lay supervision of financial and executive problems 
and for professional supervision of professional personnel and 
professional problems. 

Our studies of European and other health-insurance 
systems lead us to believe that three types of agencies, closely 
coordinated, should be provided: executive agencies to set 
up and administer the scheme; a professional agency to care 
for the problems of education and investigation and to 
administer professional service; and a judicial agency, 
combining lay and professional members, to deal with 
complaints and grievances. 

Such an administrative scheme would recognize that 
certain basic services should be made mandatory for all 
insured persons in the state and that the scope of additional 
medical services should be determined by local needs, local 
ability to pay the costs, local availability of facilities and 
local initiative in formulating a program. Perhaps such a 
program lays too much responsibility in local—as distin- 
guished from state—authority. The point requires further 
study. 

Eurcpean plans for health insurance have never dealt 
adequately with preventive care. It seems essential that an 
American plan should place adequate emphasis upon the 
prevention of disease. We therefore propose that periodic 
physical examinations of all insured persons by their physi- 
cians, immunization, prenatal and..postnatal care, and the 
like, should be required. We would include arrangements 
for special payments or bonuses for these services. An 
American plan should provide (Continued on page 295) 


CAN AMERICANS MAKE SENSE OUT OF LIFE? 


BY FRED HENDERSON 


is wholly occupied for awhile with direct sense- 

impressions of the surface of things. The landscape, 
the buildings, the movement in the streets, the thousand and 
one little things that are done differently, the way people 
dress and the intonation of their speech; the touch of strange- 
ness in all this keeps one’s mind at constant attention. The 
deeper impressions come more slowly. I was singularly fortu- 
nate in my first introduction to America. I was less than an 
hour in New York on landing; for I had to make Syracuse 
that same evening: a seven-hour railway journey, and the 
first four hours of it, from New York to Albany, alongside 
the Hudson River in the sunlight of a perfect October after- 
noon, with all the hills and woodlands of that glorious 
panorama in the fullness of their autumn color and beauty. 
It seemed impossible that one should ever come upon any- 
thing sordid in a land that one entered through such a 
gateway. Later on, I was to see the shack-town built of odds 
and ends of filthy debris over the sewer outlet on the Mis- 
sissippi bank at St. Louis, and many other correctives to that 
first impression of having landed in paradise. And yet, 
strangely enough but quite certainly, what I carry away 
with me in the end as my dominant impression of America is 
a sense of effective movement towards a realization of life for 
which that first afternoon, and not the other things, would 
provide the appropriate imagery. 

But let me take things in their due order. After Syracuse, I 
spent a week or so, by way of Rochester, Niagara, Buffalo, 
Erie, and Cleveland, visiting the great cities strung out round 
the lake to Detroit; talking with all sorts and conditions of 
people, seeing workshops and power plants, visiting schools 
and libraries; and noting the immense overdevelopment of 
great office, hotel, and administrative building blocks largely 
empty and for the most part, I was told, in the hands of 
receivers. 

All this area, in fact, is piled up with the visible evidence, 
which any discerning mind ought to be able to read with 
accurate interpretation, of how our existing economic 
system keeps itself going, and can only be kept going, by 
inflicting insecurity upon human life. For what is it that these 
“receivers” have received? It is simply the rake-off and 
liquidation of the savings and investments of the community 
during the preceding period of prosperity. And nothing, I 
think, could more clearly illustrate the truth that, in any 
human society which has attained the power of plentiful 
and rapid production, the carrying on of that production, 
not to provide supplies for the use of the community, but to 
yield profit-returns upon saved and invested capital, must 
result in cycles of briefer and briefer prosperity, and ever 
more swiftly recurring depressions that worsen 
both in duration and intensity at each return. 

The safeguarding of the invested savings of the 
community is the basis of the most powerful 
appeal that capitalism makes. And the small 
saver and investor generally fall for it; assume 
their interests to be bound up with the mainte- 
nance of the system, and constitute themselves in 
the mass the bulwark of its defence. But, as a 
matter of the plainest fact, it is a vital necessity 
for the system that the saver and investor should 


OC: visiting a new country for the first time one’s mind 


be periodically hunted down and squeezed out: only by 
such a constant rake-off of the savings of the community 
does the system survive at all. That, at bottom, is what the 
prosperity and depression cycle periodicity in the history of 
capitalism amounts to; a fattening of the game during a 
brief closed season of illusory security, and then the opening 
of the shooting season. 

The facts are really very simple. If our savings were 
allowed to remain intact, yielding the perennial income 
which the savers and investors are led to believe is the 
natural and just reward of saving and investing, within a 
very brief period their accumulation would require more 
than the entire production of the world for the satisfaction of 
these debt charges. If you can imagine the money saved and 
invested during the two centuries of the existence of modern 
capitalism to have remained secure and undiminished in its 
claim upon the world’s resources, it would represent today 
an annual debt charge upon the world’s industry many 
times greater than the entire world output of produced 
goods could satisfy. 


VERE it not for the incessant bankruptcies and liquida- 
tions, constantly jolting masses of this incessant in- 
crement of capitalization out of the economy of things alto- 
gether, and for the special battues of the savings of the 
community represented by periodic depressions, the whole 
thing would have gone to pieces long ago under its own un- 
carryable weight of capital expansion. And with every ad- 
vance in producing-technique, every new application of power 
by which production becomes more abundant for every hour 
of human time-service put into it, the more rapidly does our 
economic system, in periods of prosperity, reach the satura- 
tion point beyond which it cannot absorb savings for capital 
purposes without finding the debt to be beyond the capacity 
of the producing-system; and the more and more swiftly 
must it plunge into another depression in which the requisite 
slaughtering off of savers and investors can be effected. 

All this was quite apparent throughout the area I visited 
in the unutilized plants and the unremunerative structures 
representing the savings and investments of masses of people 
during the preceding period of prosperity and expansion. 
The real things remain, visible and substantial; but the 
savings of the community invested in them have been pretty 
completely liquidated. The power of yielding any return on 
the finance basis of the original saving and investment has 
vanished clean out of them. And so one sees them gravitating 
at knock-out prices, and clear of the original saving debt, 
into the possession of the finance powers in readiness for in- 
viting a new set of savers and investors to come in and get 


The second of a series of three articles distilled from his tour 
of the United States by the author of one of the most pro- 
vocative books of the decade: The Economic Consequences 
of Power Production. This is the way we look to this British en- 
gineer; these are the grounds for his dominant impression that 
the ‘‘real mind of America” is “liberating itself more hope- 
fully than any other national mind in the capitalistic world.” 
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fat, by way of beginning the same process all over again in 
the expected new period of revival. And one sees also, with 
unmistakable clearness, just why cycles of prosperity and 
depression are the natural rhythm of life within an economic 
structure of production for profit-returns upon invested 
capital instead of production for the direct service of the 
community as consumer. 


Pee Detroit, with a driver friend, I struck off by road 
across the State of Michigan. After a couple of days at Ann 
Arbor and at Albion College, we took a week to get across to 
Grand Rapids; avoiding main roads, and on more than one 
occasion getting very nearly foundered on tracks which were 
little more than two deep wheel-ruts furrowed through the 
undergrowth of the wooded hills; calling at remote farm- 
houses and at little one-roomed schools in the recesses of that 
beautiful belt of country; and seeing also something of the 
life of the smaller towns which we aimed at making each 
evening, among which Battle Creek stands out very pleas- 
antly in my remembrance by reason of the special care evi- 
dently given to the upkeep of its amenities. Later on, through 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, and in a journey across Iowa, I 
made further acquaintance with farming life in the states; 
but it was on this Michigan journey that I began to feel my- 
self in real contact with that mind and outlook in America 
which has the inspiration and the potency of the future in it; 
an impression which was to be steadily confirmed and deep- 
ened under many diverse conditions later on. 

So far as the material facts are concerned, life in these 
areas seems to have become almost primitive again. ““We 
farmers are still eating,” said one of them to me, “‘but we 
have no money at all.’ There is the land and the shooting 
for food and physical sustenance, and fuel to be had for the 
collection. But as for the things which cannot be raised 
directly by one’s own effort from local resources in that way, 
or bartered for such products—things for which money has 
to be paid down—well, the folk in these farming-regions are 
for the most part going without them. And since a very large 
proportion of farmers, while they are still nominally the 
owners of their land and homes, are in fact only there as 
caretakers transmitting dues to the banks and mortgage- 
holders for the right to remain in possession, and since the 
meeting of these dues—with taxes and public charges in the 
same category—is a matter of cash payment, they are living 
under the constant shadow of possible dispossession of their 
basic security itself. 

Nor is it only the loss of this sense of personal security that 
one feels everywhere in these regions. The cultural social 
services which make for the quality of a nation’s life are 
vanishing. America has prided itself, and with just cause, on 
its provision for education; and I wonder whether Americans 
generally realize to what an extent these cultural services, 
and all they mean for the future, are disappearing. I had 
visited schools in a good many of the bigger cities. Teachers 
in a number of them were getting a large quota of their 
salaries in depreciated local “‘scrip” promissory notes, and 
equipment generally had dropped deplorably below the high 
American standard; but the essential work of the schools was 
continuing, although in a maimed fashion. But in numbers 
of these rural counties it appears to be simply closing down. 
The library system, too, seems to be suffering paralysis every- 
where throughout the states. I was told by the chief librarian 
at Chicago that not a single book-had been added to the 
libraries there for over two years; creating a gap in essential 
material which renders the libraries practically useless to the 
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serious student who seeks to keep abreast with new knowl- 
edge and current research. And this disappearance of the 
cultural equipment for intelligent living and wisdom in 
citizenship might, it seems to me, prove in the long run to be 
a deeper menace to the future of America than even the 
physical deprivations which so many of its people are 
suffering. 

But where in all this, you may ask me, could I find any en- 
couragement for that belief in a real movement of American 
life towards basic recovery which, as I have said, was the 
dominant impression that in the end I carried away with me? 
Certainly not in the material facts. But is it in the material 
facts that one has to look for the beginnings of any impulse 
towards basic change? The dynamic is in men themselves. 
Things move only when and as men determine; and it was 
in a growing intimacy of contact with the reactions to all © 
this in American thinking that I began to be pretty confident 
of my bearings. And I am not speaking in paradox when I 
say that the most hopeful factor of all that I noted in the 
American situation was the extent to which men are becom- 
ing hopeless of any possible real recovery within the existing 
orthodox finance and property economic structure. The 
beginning of all wisdom and all effective action in this 
matter is that men and women recognize the futility of wast- 
ing time on patching up a system which is itself basically and — 
intrinsically unsound. What I found, almost everywhere I 
visited, and in the most diverse groups of people, was the 
mental disturbance of this suspicion that what is wrong with 
our economy is not a mere accident of mismanagement in a 
system capable of functioning well if well managed, but a 
basic incompetence, congenital in the system itself, for serv- 
ing the needs of human life effectively. 


[ee me try and get this clear: it is vital and fundamental. 
I recall the outburst of a Wisconsin farmer when a group 
of us were talking things over and one man, describing the 
lack of paint and other things from which all the farm- 
buildings of the district were suffering, happened to speak of 
the “financial necessity” which made repairs impossible. 
‘‘What’s the sense of it?”? exclaimed another member of the 
group. “If finance makes the American people go without 
the things they want and can produce in plenty, isn’t it time 
we started asking finance where in hell it gets the right to put 
its verboten up between us and the things? The guys that make 
the paint want our stuff as sure as we want theirs. What’s the 
sense in both of us going without, and calling it financial 
necessity when it’s only things being run damn crazy?” 
And that is very typical of the frame of mind I found 
everywhere. Instead of putting the discernible possibilities of 
living up against the test of whether they conform to the re- 
quirements of sound property and finance procedure, and 
limiting human ways of living accordingly, what American 
mentality is now quite generally doing is putting property 
and finance procedure up against the test of whether it con- 
forms to the discernible real possibilities of life, and judging 
property and finance procedure accordingly. If you look at 
it with any penetrative understanding at all, you will see this 
to be about the profoundest revolution imaginable in eco- 
nomic thinking. It is a complete reversal of all orthodox 
economic values; a sane return to the natural facts as the 
only valid and authentic determinants of economic policy. 
It is a recognition that, instead of submitting ourselves to 
painful surgical operations—economies and cuttings off of 
the satisfactions of life—for reducing our heads to the size of 
a prescribed hat, the rational thing (Continued on page 296) 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ 


DOORWAYS—JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


EAST AND WEST-OF WHERE? 


yet “Aryan,” whatever that may mean; I do not know 

what it means, in terms of race, nor do I know any- 
body who does. It used to be thought a peculiarity of the 
New England Yankee; nobody thinks that now. And now 
comes King Ibn Saud, of Saudi Arabia, who is raising the 
deuce by the conquest of Yemen and causing much anxiety 
among the Powers who have “interests” in those parts, with 
an exhibit of common sense worthy of Abe Lincoln himself. 
It appears that when they undertook to establish telephones 
in his domain, the old-timers protested that it was an inven- 
tion of the devil and a project of infidels. Whereupon Ibn 
Saud said, ‘‘So it may be, and if so we shall have none of it. 
But it is obvious that the sacred words of the Koran would 
not pass through any invention of the devil. Give it that 
test.”” So they sat an Imam, the nearest thing to a priest that 
the Mohammedans have, at either end of a telephone line; 
the words of the Koran passed back and forth between them 
without difficulty, and . . . that was that. One thinks even 
of Solomon and the episode of the baby whom he proposed 
to divide between two claiming mothers. No, it isn’t 
“Nordic.” 

Reflections upon all this sort of thing passed through my 
mind the other day while a friend dilated upon the Japanese 
proposal to dominate the East. He was rather defending 
the Japanese ambition, likening it to our own attitude of 
“Big Brother’ to the Latin-Americas. 

* “Rast is East and West is West, nor ever the twain shall 
meet,’ ” he quoted. “‘Kipling knew; he was long in the East, 
and understood that ‘East of Suez’ is another world— 
‘where there ain’t no Ten Commandments,’ and all that. 
It’s just as well to recognize that there is that other world, 
and let it stew in its own juice.” 

‘Well, meaning no personal allusion,” I said, “long ago 
it was remarked by one Shakespeare that citation of Scrip- 
ture for his own purposes is one of the best things the Old 
Boy does—words to that effect. You are quoting from 
Kipling’s Ballad of East and West, but misinterpreting him; 
for if ever there was a poet who believed in the commonness 
of human nature, ’twas said Rudyard. How many times 
did he celebrate the fact that portentous qualities belong to 
no particular race? Especially in that very poem which you 
misuse. As he says in Tomlinson, ‘the race is won by one 
and one, and never by two and two.’ It’s an affair of in- 
dividual qualities. Again and again he indicts his own white 
race for its failure to live up to its professions. Even in his 
White Man’s Burden: 

By all ye will and whisper, 
By all ye leave or do, 
The silent, sullen peoples 
Shall weigh your God and you! 

**So, in that Ballad of East and West he most especially 
celebrated the fact that when two gallant representatives 
respectively of East and West come to grips in raw conflict 
divesting common manhood of the superficials they get 
down to mutual understanding and respect: 

But there is neither East nor West, Border 
nor Breed nor Birth, 


C yet"ar sense is not a “‘Nordic’’ characteristic—nor 


When two strong men stand face to face, though 
they come from the ends of the earth. 


“That is the truth against which blaspheme all these 
Nazis, our own ignorant praters about ‘purity of race’ and 
all that applesauce and tripe that afflicts our ears and threat- 
ens to restore complete chaos in the world.” 


iz was the common sense of the world which brought into 
being the League of Nations, where well-meaning nations, 
regardless of East- or West-ness, race or other factitious 
circumstance, face-to-face upon a footing of mutual good- 
will could settle their controversies by some means other 
than brute force. It is the white races, recreant to their own 
creeds and professions, that have hobbled it. It was France 
and England especially, inspired by the psychology of vic- 
torious soldiers, who prevented a peace of reconciliation for 
which the world, including the so-called ‘‘East,” was ready, 
established the recklessly punitive treatment of Germany, 
and prepared the way for the widely menacing situation 
which exists today. It was the die-hards in American poli- 
tics, who, bent particularly upon the political destruction of 
Woodrow Wilson at all costs, kept the United States from 
participation. 

Yet the League lives. It is no new thing to hear the politi- 
cal pundits declare it moribund. Nearly ten years before the 
defiance and secession of Japan and Germany, Italy braved 
the public opinion of the world and the spirit of the League 
by the soon regretted bloody force at Corfu. Numerous 
obituaries of the League were in type then. In all the cir- 
cumstances the wonder is not that it is weak, but that it has 
lived at all! All along the way the reactionaries in every 
country have hated it, because even at its weakest it has 
cramped their style. And all along, strong or weak, it has 
represented and represents today the common sense of the 
world. Both Japan and Germany would return to it now if 
the will of their best people could express itself. But it never 
will serve its purposes until the United States takes its place 
in the council of the nations. And, barring that debacle of 
civilization ensuing upon another world war, that place will 
yet be taken. Nay, even after such a debacle, the League of 
Nations in some form or guise, would have to be recreated; 
the world of sane folk can no longer get along without it. 

It is upon this certainty that the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation stands in its campaign for signatures to-a petition 
addressed to the Senate of the United States in particular, 


‘to the government as a whole, to the public opinion of the 


United States and of the world, reading as follows: 


We, Citizens of the United States, 

Anxious to avoid war and organize peace in which prosperity 
can thrive, 

Believing that the collective system of the world community 
which includes the Kellogg-Briand Pact (Pact of Paris) to which 
the United States is a party, and the League of Nations, can best 
prevent war, 

Mindful of the fact that the United States is participating in 
many activities of the League of Nations, 


Aware that without the privilege of membership in the League 
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the United States is placed at a disadvantage, and the moral 
integrity of the world community is weakened, 

Urge that the United States reinforce the League’s contribution to peace 
by stating the terms under which full membership would be possible; and by 
appointing in the meantime an official diplomatic representative to the 
League of Nations to participate in its deliberations. 


Somewhat hysterically taking notice of this petition, the 
Hearst newspaper organizations have been devoting great 
energy and expense to getting “‘a million signatures” to 
opposite effect. Needless to say that as usual in such en- 
deavors, the League of Nations Association has been ham- 
pered by lack of funds and short-handedness; but its 100,000 
or more of signatures will have moral weight comparable 
with that of the Hearst horde. Anyhow, this is a cause upon 
which hangs the mightiest of human issues; a battle that 
cannot pause until the end is gained. Every reader of these 
words can participate in the appeal. Copies of the petition 
can be obtained in any desired quantity from League of 
Nations Association, 8 West Fortieth street, New York City. 
And the slogan must be, whatever the momentary setback, 
as Charles W. Eliot used to say, ‘““Very well, when do we 
fight again?” 


ANY signs indicate that Soviet Russia thinks seriously 

of seeking membership in the League—despite the 

fact that in the past it has been much more contemptuous 

of it than the United States. Only a little while ago, with 

the full consent of his government, the Soviet ambassador 
at Paris said it in so many words: 


Two facts have not escaped the notice of the Russian people. 
In the first place, they see improved relations between the Soviet 
and a number of influential states that are members of the League. 
In the second place, they see that the Covenant of the League has 
so embarrassed two powers who are strongly infected with a mili- 
tary spirit . . . that they have preferred to leave the League. 
They have noted with satisfaction that to some slight extent the 
League, despite all its imperfections, is able to check aggressive 
tendencies; and they realize that, under certain conditions, it may 
even be able to prevent the outbreak of war in the future. If the 
Soviet Union felt sure that such conditions could be fulfilled it 
would not hesitate to cooperate with the League in order to con- 
solidate and strengthen their organization of peace. 


If the world were unanimously bent upon peace and 
knew how to safeguard it; if war-clouds never gathered in 
the sky; if the common sense of East and West were not 
hampered and muzzled by the folly and stupidity of mili- 
tarists, ultra-nationalists, greedy imperialists, there need be 
no League. The time for umbrellas is when it rains. 


E are about to find out what there is in this country 

in the way of a munitions-of-war interest. Promising 
to that effect is the personnel of the Senate committee ap- 
pointed by Vice-President Garner pursuant of the resolution 
of Senator Nye of North Dakota, who will be chairman, 
with colleagues Vandenberg of Michigan, Barbour of New 
Jersey, Pope of Idaho, Bone of Washington, Sheppard of 
Texas and Clark of Missouri. The resolution in substance 
calls for the investigation of the activities of individuals and 
corporations in the United States engaged in the manufac- 
ture, sale, distribution, import or export of arms, munitions 
or other implements of war; the methods used in promoting 
or effecting their sale; quantities imported and exported, 


whence and whither; the sufficiency of existing legislation’ 


and treaties to control and regulate manufacture and 
traffic; also to inquire into the desirability of creating a 
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government monopoly in the manufacture of armament 
and munitions. 

Senator Nye got into the Congressional Record a remark- 
able and for most people astonishing article from the 
magazine Fortune about the international ‘“‘racket’’—forit 
is nothing less—in war munitions, carried on in Europe; 
showing convincingly how utterly regardless of nationality 
goes on that interplay among the great armament concerns 
of Europe. Space is not available here even to summarize it; 
but copies can be obtained of Fortune, or by addressing 
Hon. Gerald P. Nye, Senate Office Building, Washington. 


IGHLY significant of the development of intelligence 
among the American people as regards international 
relations and responsibility are the results of an inquiry 
conducted under leadership of Kirby Page, editor of The 
World Tomorrow among American Protestant ministers 
and Jewish rabbis, as to their convictions in the field of War 
and Economic Injustice. A questionnaire including fifteen 
rather complex and highly controversial questions was sent. 
out to approximately 100,000 clergymen, with a letter 
signed by S. Parkes Cadman (Congregational), Harry 
Emerson Fosdick (Baptist), Edward L. Israel (Jewish), 
M. Ashby Jones (Southern Baptist), William P. King 
(Southern Methodist), F. H. Knubel (Lutheran), Francis J. 
McConnell (Methodist), John McDowell (Presbyterian), 
D. P. McGeachy (Southern Presbyterian), Kirby Page 
(Disciples), Daniel A. Poling (Reformed), William Scarlett 
(Episcopal). Nearly 21,000 answered, and some 14,000 de- 
clared their refusal to sanction or support any future war; 
nearly 16,000 favor reduction of armament by the United 
States regardless of what any other nation may do. Less than 
2600 favor military training in schools and civilian colleges 
and universities. The vote in favor of immediate entrance of 
the United States into the League of Nations is 10,101 
against 5987 in the negative, and 4138 recorded as “‘doubt- 
ful.” 

Most striking in the exhibit seems to me the fact that the 
students in the eight theological seminaries covered by the 
questionnaire were more emphatic in opposition to war and 
more radical in economic attitude than the ministers. The 
young are going to have something to say about the world. 
The report, a pamphlet of forty pages, can be obtained at 
25 cents each, cheaper in quantities, of Kirby Page, 3947, 
Forty-eighth street, Long Island City, N. Y. 

A new and most promising venture in international under- 
standing is that projected by Cooperation, an enterprise 
with head office at 41 Rue Cardinel, Paris, for the exchange 
of opinion among the nations through the publication of 
articles syndicated among newspapers. An imposing list of 
prominent public men already are contributing, and the 
arrangement is in effect in some twenty-two countries. What 
it would mean, so far as American opinion is concerned, is 
that articles by such men as Stimson, Mills, House, Tugwell, 
Young, Baker, Butler, Lippmann, et al., would be published 
widely abroad, while in participating American newspapers: 
would appear writings by leading public men of various 
countries in Europe and Asia. It is not propaganda in the 
usual sense, because every variety of opinion is represented, 
and no government has anything to do with the enterprise. 
While the project is well under way in Europe, it is only 
starting in this country; but starting with much promise of 
success. The sky is not all black. The troublemakers and 
trouble-hunters of the world are busy; but folk of good will 
are by no means either idle or ineffectual. 
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THE LIBERAL STOPS TO THINK 


HE liberal is coming out 
|: his tail-spin. There zs 

a horizon once more, and 
of 360 degrees—not just Right 
and Left. Our minds are 
dizzy, but beacons shine again 
along the airways that are 
still whipped by cyclones of 
doctrine and despair. Signs 
begin to appear: Business as 
Usual. And business as usual, 
for the liberal, means—to 
question, to challenge, and 
to think. To think in a chaos 
where everyone cries ‘“‘We 
must feel! We must act!’ is 
a risky and lonely job. But it 
is clear man must take 
thought as never before. To think is the supreme act. Who 
will do our thinking if the liberal fails? 

The liberal now marks four cardinal points on his gyro- 
compass. First, life seems still concerned with the creation of 
personality, not states. Personality flowers through liberty, 
education and consent. Dictatorships offer false images of 
efficiency for they do not further our true end, the growth of 
individual character. They are blind alleys for the spirit. 
Second, some sort of collective control of economic life is 
forced upon us by the very nature of our energy-civilization. 
It produces a surplus that can be distributed only by new 
forms of government and economic control. The liberal 
accepts the revision of democracy as inevitable. 

But, third, he does not accept an inevitable one-to-one 
choice between Fascism and Communism. He is eclectic, 
and not to be rushed by a noisy propaganda that cries: 
“You must choose. You must take one side or the other. 
There are only two ways.” There is always a third way for 
the liberal. Democracy has always gone down the middle 
way, a step at a time, and that seems the way of nature 
though nowadays it earns the scorn of all the 100-percenters. 
So, fourth, the liberal is once more at the task of assaying, 
selecting, and reconciling, to find an order that will preserve 
a real collectivism without imprisoning the people for whom 
the state exists. Why, he says, after seventeen years of 
Communism in Russia, and twelve years of Fascism in 
Italy, should we not learn from their successes and failures? 
They are texts, not dogmas, and they change daily in them- 
selves. Let us think what they mean. 

But to think, the liberal has first to conquer himself. It 
would be unreal to deny that the mood of the liberal is one 
of confused desperation. How can he even survive in a world 
where dictators and coercion overthrow democracy, ob- 
literate liberal parties, deny liberty and threaten new wars? 
Shall he not arm before he is destroyed—and so destroy 
himself in spirit? Dare he fight for the freedoms so that his 
antagonists may use these very freedoms to overthrow him, 
and then end the freedoms? These are edged dilemmas, not 
to be solved by the sad bewilderment that has been bred by 
defeat and disillusionment. He feels impotent in a world of 
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violence that he himself can- 
not sanction. 

Within is confusion, too. 
The charge spreads that de- 
mocracy is incapable of dis- 
ciplining the people and de- 
vising true plans because 
liberty and education have 
not bred the intelligence or 
self-control to organize a vol- 
untary collectivism or to dele- 
gate its organization except 
under the coercions of class 
or race or national emotions. 
There is also the almost un- 
bearable sense that all this 
suffering is useless: we are on 
the edge of the promised 
land—an economy of abundance—but cannot cross over 
into its richness because of our own ignorance, selfishness 
and fear. Once we were the victims of Nature; now we are 
the victims of ourselves. But we never even dreamed of a 
Promised Land, before. From such sentiments comes the 
wide-spread urge to do something. Let’s act, not talk. We’ve 
labored for a century at education, good government, 
humanitarianism, social reform, and where has it gotten us? 
We seem to have won all the battles and lost the wars—the 
World War, the Depression, the war against Megalopolis. 
Let’s strike at the roots for once—and if a dictator is the 
way out, let’s choose our dictator! Action will bring integ- 
rity of mind and peace of spirit! We know well these dark 
moods: to lighten them here are books that offer the liberal 
a certain comfort and courage. 

THe Dawn oF ConscIENCE is an inspiring book, and one, 
I think, of profound significance. The liberal must take the 
long view, and Prof. James H. Breasted, the scholar grown 
old in the study of an old civilization, that of Egypt, with 
spirit attuned to the drums and tramplings of the centuries, 
takes the long view that the Age of Character began in 
Egypt nearly five thousand years ago and that we are still 
in the dawn period of that greatest of all human transforma- 
tions—and need not be discouraged with our progress. He 
affirms that “‘the culmination of a developing universe is 
character . . . the process of human advance which brought 
forth character is still going on. . . . Its future is unlimited, 
and it is our responsibility.”” What man needs is confidence 
in himself. We need not worry about the evils of material 
power, which he clearly defines in the Egyptof 3000 BC. Nor 
of Spengler’s modern Caesarism for, declares Breasted, 
Spengler does not know Egypt. 

This beautiful book, a prelude to the Hebrew scriptures, 
offers translations of epitaphs, songs, petitions of the people 
that reveal the miraculous birth for the first time among men 
of knowledge of the inner values, conscience, victory over 
self, brotherhood, and a vision of social responsibility. That is 
the great event of history. The coming of the Age of Science 
is the other. The vision came from the endeavor of men to 
find the meaning of death beyond the already crumbling 
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More of that charming nonsense that somehow became 
symbolic of the Spirit of '33. This time the practical member 
of the pig trio rescues Little Red Riding Hood and Grandma 
by means suggested in the book, 1001 Ways to Destroy the 
Big, Bad Wolf. More allegory? The third pig counsels: 

Better to be safe than sorry! 

hort-cuts are not always good! 
Take the long road ‘round the forest, 
While the wolf is in the wood! 


The Big Bad Wolf and Little Red Riding Hood, written and illustrated by the 
rel Cee Studios, Blue Ribbon Books, 62 pp. Price $1 postpaid of Survey 
raphic. 


Pyramids, and from the lessons learned within the family. So we 
must preserve the family. The exploration of the hope within this 
social vision has just begun. Our very sufferings are proofs of the 
ideal. We must strive to perfect that ideal. 

With such a charter, we turn to the present. What are these new 
state forms? what do they offer? We need not choose blindly. 
New GovERNMENTs IN Europe sums them up clearly and dis- 
passionately with the best studies I know of Fascism in Italy, the 
Nazi régime, the structure of the Soviet state, the Republic in 
Spain. Read them and you will at least know the facts, pro and 
con. Read Vera Dean’s introductory essay, The Attack on De- 
mocracy, and you will learn what has given them power, why the 
exaltation of the state appeals to youth and to people tired of self- 
government, and what democracy can do to regain prestige. We 
must face the alternatives. Well, here they are, far from perfect. 

Lindsay Rogers applies a brilliant and critical mind to Crusis 
GOVERNMENT and concludes that it came out of the World War, will 
probably be transient, and that it offers no workable substitute for 
representative institutions though it does force a healthful re- 
examination of parliamentary democracy. This will mean that 
parliaments must delegate to the executive greater powers to handle 
the complex problems of modern life. The chapter, From Hoover to 
Roosevelt, offers some evidence that we may find an American 
solution. The chapter on Crisis Without Government declares 
that although we have made a few steps toward international 
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order, we have neither dictator nor executive, but a conflict of 
national interests. The next steps are examined, and hopefully. 
The cool and witty criticism of the dictatorships is the cream of the: 
book, and badly needed. Are dictatorships found in countries 
predominantly agricultural, illiterate, poor? Can the dictators 
produce successors? Do they represent the minority best fitted to 
rule? Do they not constantly resort to the very demagogy they 
scorn? Why do they refuse the tests of free elections? Let’s have 
proofs these régimes are superior, says Rogers, and he illumines 
his questions with scholarship, experience in practical statecraft, 
and a style rich in irony and aphorism. 

What light can the liberal get from our own experience? Pres- 
ident Roosevelt gives the record of his exciting year in On Our 
Way, made up of addresses, orders, messages and some linking 
comment. It is a useful summary though not new, and deals with 


, acts rather than philosophy. There is too little on planning, and 


nothing on new ideas of government. But implicit in every line is 
the ideal of social conscience and the good neighbor that Breasted 
found in ancient Egypt arising out of the family. President Roose- 
velt develops this into an ideal of equilibrium of interest in a 
balanced state, without class or race lines. That he has sought this 
equilibrium is perhaps the secret of both his successes and failures. 
But his insistence on spiritual values and social justice is a good 
omen. 

Tue New DEAters is a frank, unawed appraisal of the people 
behind the New Deal. It is vivid journalism, but reasonably sound, 
full of facts and side-lights, and a useful supplement to the official 
picture. The anonymous Observer is shrewd, knowledgeable, 
gay, knows background, and is mighty readable. These liberals at 
work are a pretty encouraging lot. N. B. He hints that Secretary 
Wallace is presidential timber for 1940. 

SoctaL CHANGE AND THE New DEALvis a survey of Money, NRA, 
Labor, Rural Life, the TVA, et cetera, each chapter by a sociologist 
or economist of note, including Frances Perkins, Ogburn, Fair- 
child, Mills, MacIver. These are the 1933 graphs of social trends, 
valuable as records of facts rather than as final judgments, 

In Horace Kallen’s little brochure, A FREE Society, and Nich- 
olas Murray Butler’s collected addresses, BETwEEN Two WorLps, 
we have two kinds of liberals reaffirming their faiths. They are not 
silenced by the rise of dictators or the clamor: ‘Choose! Choose!’ 
Dr. Butler is, as of old, concerned with the crisis between states, 
not in states. We cannot, he declares, be good neighbors until we 
perfect and use such tools as the League of Nations, the World 
Court, and some economic organ to settle tariffs and money. We 
must have peace. This is good doctrine, but much of Dr. Butler’s 
thought sounds old-fashioned and unaware of the real causes of 
the evils he would cure. He is liberal in spots, mostly away from 
home. 

We sympathize with Professor Kallen’s demand for liberty even 
before security; his fierce hatred of regimentation; his insistence on 
the autonomy and dynamics of human personality. But we see no 
need to give up the fight for security. Is the insecure man free? 
The dilemma of the liberal is to find a way to marry liberty with 
security. 

We have not found that way. Violence may intervene before we 
do. We may be tempted after false gods. The interim may be long. 
But these books are evidence of new faith in the old faith. The 
liberal is not yet defeated. He is arming for his own revolution . . . 
with the dangerous weapon, thought. 

Leon WHIPPLE 


Doctors of All Kinds 
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ITH the news of the Pulitzer award to Sidney Kingsley, 
this book of the play may. get the wide reading it deserves 
from those who missed the exciting and beautiful dramatic per- 
formance. That Men in White should have been received so en- 
thusiastically by the doctors as well as the public shows that it has 


-achieved the rare synthesis of catching an ideal and clothing it in 


the flesh and blood that outsiders recognize. There are doctors of 
all kinds in the book—pompous, pathetic, funny, great and prom- 
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ising. The excitement that illuminates the best and communicates 
itself to the audience is the absorption of the man in his work, the 
single-hearted intensity akin to the artist’s. That quality is behind 
the struggle of the young house surgeon, Dr. Ferguson, who must 
choose between his professional development and the rich girl he 
loves, who wants him to pick the pleasant and easy way. 

Yet personal emotion is not the only barrier that comes between 
the man and his best work. To doctors themselves, there is no 
more impressive figure in the play than that of Dr. Levine, so 
promising an interne a few years before, now worn down by his 
efforts to scrape a living. In a recent address the editor of The 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, pointed out a line of Dr. Ferguson’s which always draws a 
laugh: “Before we let the state control medicine, we’d have to put 
every politician on the operating table and cut out his acquisitive 
instincts.”? But the speech before that, by Dr. Levine, who knew the 
struggle, is also worth pondering: “‘A doctor shouldn’t have to 
worry about money! That’s one disease he’s not trained to fight. 
It either corrupts him . . . or it destroys him.” So also the re- 
mark at a joint meeting of staff and trustees of the hospital, ponder- 
ing a deficit and a wealthy potential trustee: ‘‘And ’till hospitals 
are subsidized by the community and run by men in medicine, 
we’ll continue to need our wealthy friends.” 

Photographs by Alfredo Valente and Vandamn Studio add to 
the text a glimpse of the striking stage settings by Mordecai 
Gorelik. Mary Ross 


Shopping for Politics 


DO WE WANT FASCISM? by Carmen Haider. John Day.276 pp. Price $2 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


NCLE SAM has strolled idly into the five-and-ten of time and 
is turning over brightly colored paper costumes on the politics 
counter. Capitalism, Communism, Fascism, Individualism, Na- 
tionalism, Nazism, Socialism,—we have a full line in stock, sir, and 
the factory is busy. What’ll you have? A Columbia Ph.D., as is 
obvious from the sort of English used, a Brookings Institution re- 
searcher, as is evident from the irrelevancy of the book’s structure, 
authors this assemblage of hints and guesses as to what choice 
Uncle Sam may make. 

If the book’s shopper attitude and frame of mind can be said to 
have any centering, it is in four questions: (1) What is Fascism? 
(2) If Fascism comes to us, what will it do? (3) Do we want Fascism? 
(4) Once Fascism has won, is it likely to hold power indefinitely? 
The blur and daze of the shopping mind is certainly plain enough 
in the naive ideology of these queries. What answers does educa- 
tion supply to innocence? 

Part one, 127 pages, has three chapters on Italy, Germany, 
Fundamentals of Fascism. The capitalists “‘are the favored class” 
in Italy. The Fascist State has brought industrial peace “tat the 
expense of the workers” and must avoid arming them. In Germany 
“the government tends to favor the industrialists and the workers 
cannot look forward to a better future.” Fundamentally Fascism 
is national, imperial, anti-intellectual, totalitarian—in short, “a 
dictatorial form of government exercised in the interests of capital- 
ists.” Being dynamic and static, it means war. 

Part two, 140 pages, has five chapters and of these the first three 
are what everybody knows, viz., The Paradox of a Depression in 
a World of Plenty, Reactions to Chaos, After Six Months of the 
NRA. “Perhaps the greatest gain” under the NRA is that “for the 
first time the problem of control over industry and its implications 
was forced upon the attention of the American public.” 

This not only shows that the author was not around in the 
1890’s but also gives the book away. This inquiry is not concerned 
with our social history and life but with certain words in the 
author’s mind. The possible coming of Fascism to the U.S. A. is not 
discussed in terms of men and money and power nor of govern- 
ment, army, militia and police but merely as concepts framed in 
words. 

The Chances for Fascism (chapter 7) are neatly summed up: 
if prosperity returns, no Fascism. “Should recovery lag,” Fascism 
might come by industrial control within NRA. That is, we would 
have the parade without the elephant and the zoo without the 
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Another distinguished visitor gave his impression of America 
on walls in San Francisco, Detroit and New York. This book 
reproduces all of Rivera’s American murals. In addition to the 
sixty fine reproductions, which include the destroyed Rocke- 
feller Center painting and the less widely known series for the 
New Workers’ School, the book gives the artist’s own ac- 
count of the Rockefeller affair and an explanation by Bertram 
D. Wolfe of the events and point of view of the Communist 
school panels. Whether one follows the philosophy of 
Rivera or not, one must acknowledge his robust genius and 
realize that his work for two years in this country has been a 
gadfly to our mural painting. 


Portrait of America by Diego Rivera. Covici, Friede. 232 pp. Price $3.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


animals. We “might” have Fascism without Mussolini and with- 
out Fascists. Yes, we “might.” 

Chapter 8, Do We Want Fascism, discusses what might happen 
“if Fascism comes to power in this country.”’ So we have answered 
none of the four questions. There is a list of fourteen titles on 
Italian Fascism but no index. This book is really a sort of pre- 
liminary seminar report in first-year graduate work. 

Princeton, N. 7. WALTER LINCOLN WHITTLESEY 


Native Schools for Natives 


ISLAND INDIA GOES TO SCHOOL, by Edwin R. Embree, Margaret Sargent 
Simon, and W. Bryant Mumford. University of Chicago Press. 120 pp. Price $2 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE study of which this attractive little volume is the outcome is 

one of a series sponsored by the Rosenwald Fund to examine the 
educational problems of the Pacific island world. The earlier find- 
ings of Mr. Embree in Hawaii and Samoa, that it is impossible to 
build a good school system on the foundation of faulty economic 
and political relations between the native and the dominant white 
groups, is corroborated by the experience of the Netherlands 
Indies. Positively expressed, the demand is for a type of education 
which preserves the richness and cohesion of the native culture 
and implements the progressive realization of that culture with the 
appropriate tools of western science and technology. But simple as 
this task may seem, it is tragically impeded by a history of colonial 
government which has but lately emerged from an era of pure ex- 
ploitation in the interest of the motherland to a conscientious effort 
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to build up a prosperous native farm economy and a responsible 
native community life. : 

The authors of this little study have the courage, after giving its 
just due to the great advance in this direction already made by the 
Dutch administration, to point to its inevitable limitations. No 
effective participation in world civilization can be grafted upon the 
excessively low material standard of living which still prevails over 
the greater part of the islands. Only a revolutionary change in that 
respect can produce the leisure and the personal ambitions which 
eventually will reduce an excessive birthrate and make progress 
self-perpetuating. 

Unpretentious as it is, this study will be worth careful attention 
not only in the Netherlands but also in those bureaus in Washing- 
ton which are responsible for the administration of our own island 
possessions. Bruno LASKER 
New York 
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New Germany's War Aims 
GERMANY PREPARES FOR WAR: The Nazi Theory of “‘National Defense," by 
Ewald Banse. Translated by Alan Harris. Harcourt, Brace. 357 pp. Price $3 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 


HIS book has a curious history. Ewald Banse was appointed 

professor of military science at Brunswick Technical College 
almost immediately after Hitler’s accession to power. This is his 
second book and the first to be translated into English. A state- 
ment in the preface is to the effect that both books have been con- 
fiscated by the German government in response to foreign protests 
and that efforts were made to prevent the publication of this 
translation in England. Banse however continues to hold his teach- 
ing position in Brunswick. 

The book has been extensively reviewed in American periodicals 
and is regarded as a deliberate declaration of war aims by the New 
Germany. It is certainly that, but to anyone who has read the 
Bible of the New Germany, Hitler’s Mein Kampf, this book seems 
fairly moderate. There is in it little of the hysterical bitterness and 
hatred toward Germany’s conquerors with which Hitler’s pages 
drip. On the contrary, there is an effort to discover why the Allies 
were able to emerge victorious and an evaluation of the national 
qualities which the victors possess and Germany lacks. Such an 
understanding, Banse holds, is enormously important, for the 
psychological factors in war are of inestimable importance. 

Banse’s analyses of national psychology are interesting. Much of 
the book is devoted to this subject for he is convinced that igno- 
rance of the real nature of Germany’s opponents was largely re- 
sponsible for her defeat in the War. Naturally, an American will 
turn first to the chapter on the United States, and he may feel 
pretty sure of what he will find, having been assured by so many 
Germans that they knew all about us because they have read 
Sinclair Lewis’s novels. Banse also has read them, as witness the 
following: ‘‘. . . The amassing of wealth is the aim and object of 
every American, so much so, indeed, that its pursuit by unceasing 
and unscrupulous hustling has often become more important than 
the wealth itself. . . . Both Britons and Americans emphasize 
organization and embark on war in a commercial spirit, looking on 
it as an occasionally unavoidable way of doing business.” His 
admiration for the English is genuine and enhances his joy in 
contemplating their ultimate defeat. 

Toward his own countrymen Banse is unsparing in criticism. 
The main characteristics of the German race—the Teutonic race 
as modified by Eastern, Eastern-Baltic and Dinaric influences— 
fall into two categories: first, the positive: traits: creative power, 
work for the sake of the thing itself, and individualism; second, 
the negative: “invidia,” described even by Tacitus as character- 
istically German (a suspicious jealousy, anxious to pull its neighbor 
down to its own level), next a defective political sense and un- 
practical dreaming. To these Banse adds one which witnesses of 
present-day Germany will be slow to accept, i.e., lack of power to 
be carried away by a blind enthusiasm. “Invidia” is the worst 
fault of the Germans. Because of it, we are told, the Allemanians. 
lost a battle against the Romans in 357 AD; it was responsible 
for the failure to place the greatest leaders in command during the 
War until the very end, and it was also responsible for the success 
of Marxism with its levelling of all classes. Political ineptitude was 
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responsible for the blunders that brought America into the War 

Banse’s plans do not differ in any way from those which Hitler 
has been proclaiming for years and which are given in great detail 
in Hitler’s book. The power of France must be broken and German 
peoples in Europe must be made a part of the Third Reich and 
Germany emerge as the great power of the Western World. The 
problem of the future weakening, nay, the extermination as far as 
possible, of the trouble-breeding element in France—the Nordic- 
Germanic element which has constantly disturbed the peace of 
Europe from the middle of the seventeenth century on—must be 
attacked not merely with political and military methods but with 
ethnological. Ruthlessly conducted wars to reduce the numbers of 
this warrior class; transportation to an eastern Germany of the 
future where they would become Germanized; progressive limita- 
tion of population and cross-breeding of those that remain with 
southerners and Negroes, are the methods proposed. 

We glean some glimmer of hope from a few passages, such as the 
one in which Banse speaks of the lack of petroleum as being one of 
the greatest difficulties with which Germany had to cope during 
the war. They could secure only enough gasoline for their air- 
planes, motor transport and U-boats, but not enough to enable 
them to develop tank warfare. ‘The chief oil fields of the world 
being in the hands of the United States, England, Russia and 
Rumania, it follows that Germany will never be able to carry 
through another war unless she can make sure of an undisturbed 
supply from one of these four countries.” ALIcE HAMILTON, M.D. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Two Views of Agriculture 


THE AMERICAN FARMER AND THE EXPORT MARKET, by Austin A. 
Dowell and Oscar B. Jesness. University of Minnesota Press. 269 pp. Price $2 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 

A LIVING FROM THE LAND, by William B. Duryee. McGraw-Hill. 189 pp. 
Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE American people are of several minds about agriculture. To 

some, it is just a troublesome political issue, difficult of adjust- 
ment, to others a grave economic problem for which there may be 
no satisfactory solution. And then there are others still who feel an 
atavistic pioneer spirit moving in them and inclining them to flee 
the smell of machinery and geét back into the dirt. These two 
books, although both written by competent students of farm 
problems, represent the widest range of these points of view. Two 
Minnesota economists, Dowell and Jesness, offer a thorough study 
of agriculture as a business. They show, with a barrage of facts 
that nobody but a myth-ridden autarkist could dodge, that our 
home markets cannot possibly be readjusted to absorb all or even 
nearly all of our present products. Tariffs, superstitious treatment 
of war debts, or uninformed palaver about “underconsumption,” 
are all useless or positively harmful to the farmer, particularly the 
producer of cotton, tobacco or wheat. The remedy these authors 
suggest is for the American farmer to recapture his export market 
if he can—and if the politicians and the chauvinist press will let 
him. 

It is possible to doubt that the American farmer can regain his 
position, even with an intelligent government policy toward inter- 
national trade, but surely everything should be done toward that 
end. In whatever fashion the adjustment of agriculture may 
develop, it is going to be a costly process and giving up our export 
markets without a struggle merely increases that cost, socially as 
well as economically. 

Mr. Duryee, who is secretary of agriculture for the state of New 
Jersey, is not thinking of agriculture as a world problem, in fact he 
appears to be negligent of the woes of those already deep in that 
ancient business since he devotes a book to those who want to go 
into farming as a new venture. This is not a lack of information on 
his part, of course. It is due to the bewildering fact that subsistence 
homesteading is on the boom while cash cropping is in the dol- 
drums. Farming as a business may be replaced by farming as a 
supplementary family resource. The paradox cannot be solved 
briefly. 

Mr. Duryee’s manual with a bibliography of specialists’ books is 
an admirable guide to one’s first farming trials. Everything, from 
houses and barns, soils and crops, to financing and marketing ar- 
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rangements, is touched upon with wise and friendly counsel. No 
bonanzas are promised but the author believes that normal human 
beings can be happy struggling with these problems and making 
gains that are small but real. 

Recent news indicates that the trek back to the land has already 
reversed itself but the homestead movement may continue, largely 
for social reasons. Mr. Duryee’s book can be recommended to any- 
one who wants to be a “‘subsistence” farmer. The treatise by 
Dowell and Jesness ought to be widely read by those who think 
that a country can continue to prosper by following the political 
ideas of 1896 in face of the conditions of 1934. Lyman Bryson 
Des Moines, Ta. 


MUTUALIZING MEDICAL COSTS 


(Continued from page 286) 


coordination between the insurance system and all other agencies 
devoted to the prevention of disease. 

The essence of our proposal is that the economic barrier between 
the individual who needs care and the practitioner who is prepared 
to furnish it is removed. Competition for patients between prac- 
titioners, between institutions, and between practitioners and 
institutions is retained; but competition would now depend upon 
the quality and attractiveness of service, not upon the size of the fee. 
On the broad and unassailable ground that health is the basis of 
a people’s well-being, all who are insured would have opportunity 
to receive care according to their need, not according to their 
means. 

The burden of uncertain and unbudgetable costs would be 
removed from the individual and would be replaced by the average 
cost for a group. The uncertainty and inadequacy of professional 
or institutional income would be replaced by assured, stable and 
reasonably adequate return for service. ‘Free care” would cease 
to exist for the practitioner or the hospital; excessive specialism 
would be brought under control; and the quality of medical 
practice could be raised more uniformly than at present to a level 
worthy of modern medical science. 

The administration of such a system as we contemplate should 
be guided by five practical lessons which emerge from the study 
of European and American experience: Freedom of all competent 
practitioners who subscribe to necessary rules of procedure to 
engage in insurance practice; freedom of all persons to choose their 
physician or dentist from among all practitioners in the community 
who engage in insurance practice; freedom of insurance prac- 
titioners to accept or reject patients; no interference of the insurance 
system with the private purchase of medical service by those who 
prefer and can afford it; professional control of professional per- 
sonnel and procedures. 

The proposal which I outline does not call for state medicine 
or public medicine or the socialization of medicine. As Dr. Falk 
has said, the problems of the day call for a mutualization of medical 
costs, not for the socialization of medical service. 


SCHOOLS IN THE RED 


(Continued from page 270) 


resources, Alabama for instance, where unit expenditure in 1930 
ran as low as $500, and in certain districts of South Carolina it 
dropped to $150. Even before the crash, if Johnny and Mary 
happened to live in one of these many areas of substandard schools 
they were handicapped both by the quality and the quantity of 
schooling available to them. Some states provide an equalization 
fund which, administered by school authorities, saves children 
from bearing the full burden of such inequality. In New York, the 
equalization fund amounts to more than $100,000,000 a year. In 
Indiana, of the 1174 “school corporations,’ 300 to 600 receive 
state aid from year to year, not on an emergency basis but “‘because 


JUNE Books and Authors 


THE SCIENCE 
OF WORK 


By MORRIS S. VITELES 


Dept. of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania 


In this book Dr. Viteles, the outstanding 
American authority in the freld of indus- 
trial psychology, supplies the need for a 
non-technical, readable work on the subject that social workers 
and personnel executives can use. Moreover its dramatic ap- 
proach, its examples drawn from life, and its many unusual 
sketches and diagrams make the book of interest to every in- 
telligent person who wants to understand the application of 
psychology to the welfare of his daily work. $4.00 


A GUIDE TO 
CIVILIZED 
LOAFING 


By H. A. OVERSTREET 


This highly praised book on “the new 
leisure’’ shows how to enjoy life more fully through the crea- 
tive use of your leisure time. It acts as your inspiration and 
guide to hobbies, sports, arts, handicrafts, social activities and 
intellectual pursuits that will make life as interesting, as com- 
plete, and as significant as possible. ‘‘As always, Mr. Over- 
street writes with wisdom and understanding; and his message 
is quite as potent for benefit now as it might be in some future 
time of larger leisure.’’ — N. Y. Times. 14 chapters. $2.00 


OUTLINE OF 
CLINICAL 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 


By DR. OTTO FENICHEL 


The first systematic outline of psycho- 
analysis from the clinical point of view, 
profusely illustrated with case histories. 
Includes chapters on: Hysteria; Anxiety Hysteria; Hysteriform 
Conditions; Compulsion Neurosis; Pregenital Conversion 
Neuroses; The Sexual Perversions; Neuroses Related to Per- 
versions; Schizophrenia; Manic-Depressive States, etc. 

A Published in Collaboration with The Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly Press. $5.00 


New SOCIAL ACTION Books 


Edited by ALVIN JOHNSON 


CRISIS GOVERNMENT 
By LINDSAY ROGERS. An account of the way post-war crises 


have evolved new forms of government. ‘A timely, informative, far- 
seeing book by the witty and astute Lindsay Rogers.” — WN. Y. 
Herald Tribune. $1.75 


THE NEW INTERNATIONALISM 
By CLARK FOREMAN. Charles A. Beard says of this book: “It 


is both timely and provocative, it announces the funeral of the old 
internationalism and scans the horizon for the new.’ $1.7 


AMERICAN FARM POLICY 


By WILSON GEE. To serve the long-time welfare of the entire 
nation, urban as well as rural, book presents plans for a soun 
national policy with regard to agriculture. $1. 


THE NEW PARTY POLITICS 
By ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE. Presents a program for a system of 


urban politics which can meet the needs of the 
new America. $1.75 


BOOKS THAT LIVE 


W. W. NORTON & CO., Inc 
70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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CRIME ..: «. 


CRIMINAL LAW 
inthe UNITED STATES 


by Harry Best 


Author of “BLINDNESS and the 
BLIND iz the U. S.” 


A Sociological Approach to the Subject 


“Of inestimable value to every public-minded 
citizen.”’ — Boston Transcript. 


“Deserves wide attention.” — Churchman. 


“Among half dozen works of most value to student 
of penological subjects.’ — Prison Journal. 


“Fills genuine need.” — N. Y. Law Journal. 


“Splendid guide to serious study.” 
— Am. Journal of Police Science. 


$6.00 


All bookstores, or direct from 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Ave. New York City 


the qualifications were lowered.” North Carolina in 1932 began 
to administer the public schools as a state system, with all teachers 
paid from state funds and purchasing on a state-wide basis. It has 
been urged that, aside from emergency needs, federal funds should 
be available to help equalize educational opportunity as between 
states and regions. Federal aid to education in this sense would be 
entirely apart from the emergency aid recommended by the 
House Committee and provided in the Douglass Bill. 

There are those who, concerned neither with “‘states’ rights” nor 
“bureaucracy,” oppose emergency aid to the schools at this time. 
They hold that by the showing of the school administrators them- 
selves, no thorough-going effort has been made to set school finances 
in order or to appraise the value to the child or the community of 
what the schools offer. Before asking federal funds to shore up fail- 
ing state school systems, these friendly critics suggest, school author- 
ities might reasonably be expected to put through all possible 
economies in school administration. If Pennsylvania’s state super- 
intendent sees the way to an annual saving of $10 to $12 million 
through redistricting, are there not other states where comparable 
savings could be made? And what are the further possibilities for 
large-scale economy, along lines similar to those suggested by the 
governor’s committee in New York, headed by Charles C. Burling- 
ham, which recommended three measures in addition to redis- 
tricting: first, the recodification of the education law, since 
“unnecessary expenditure often results from the difficulty of under- 
standing and interpreting obscure and conflicting laws.” Second, 
it was found that large sums paid by school boards on money bor- 
rowed in anticipation of tax collections and state grants could be 
saved if there were better coordination between financing and 
school needs. Third, the committee found that it would be a 
great saving to New York school boards to place their insurance 
with the state. 4 

Merely to hand over to the schools some millions of federal 
money to add to state and local funds is no guarantee that Johnny 
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WHITHER AMERICA? 


Are we headed for Communism, 


Socialism or What? 
by F. EX: 


Our people want to know whither the New 
Deal is taking us. 


This pamphlet throws a powerful light on 
the subject, and points out the direction 
in which we are drifting. Every American 
should read it. 


11,000 Words, with Chart Price, One Dime 


fe THE KINGDOM PRESS oe 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


TAKING A TRIP? 


Write Survey Graphic Travel Department for 
suggestions. We need to know but three things— 
WHERE—WHEN AND HOW MUCH 
Travel Department—Survey Graphic 


and Mary will fare better next year than this. It is not enough that 
the public schools balance their budgets. Any federal grants should 
be conditional on a showing that both finances and curriculum 
have been brought into line with reasonable business methods and 
enlightened standards of education. 


CAN AMERICANS MAKE SENSE OUT OF LIFE? 


(Continued from page 288) 


to do is to get a new hat fitted to the natural size of the head: that it 
is the hat and not the head which is the subservient thing. And the 
basic natural fact upon which the general thought of America seems 
to be concentrating is that we are living in a world of very great 
real abundance, in which there is no longer the least natural reason 
why human life should suffer deprivations; and that any economic 
ritual, any property or finance procedure which works out contrary 
to that, simply doesn’t make sense of life, and can be written down 
as a nuisance and an obstruction. 

The mind of a nation in this process of liberation from economic 
illusions and of reversion to sane realities, is a great augury for the 
future to me, at any rate, it remains as the most impressive thing in 
American life just now; far more impressive, in its dynamic signifi- 
cance, than the immediate details of your economic confusions, 
Over a wide range of contacts, I can hardly remember any talk 
keeping to the immediate details of the talkers’ troubles: the dis- 
cussion constantly penetrated down to these fundamental things. 
It is a process of mental liberation going on at a great pace. One 
notes it, of course, in all its phases; frequently only at its beginnings 
in what I have described as the mental disturbance of a suspicion 


‘amongst those engaged in promoting reforms within the existing 


framework that what they are doing is probably quite futile; but in 
many and varied groups—and those, generally speaking, the 
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THE SINGLE 
WOMAN 


By ROBERT LATOU DICKINSON and LURA BEAM 


HOSE who have examined The 

Single Woman agree that it is 
probably the most important factual 
work on the subject yet published. A 
scientifically sound, illuminating book 
about biological thwarting and the 
single woman’s conflict between func- 
tion and social adaptation, based on 
1078 case records. 


No comparable study of the single 
woman has appeared hitherto, be- 
cause the case material gathered by 
Dr. Dickinson in fifty years of prac- 


tice is unique. It is interpreted here 
with breadth of view and a genuinely 
helpful approach. The book should be 
of value to parents with adolescent 
daughters, to teachers and social 
workers, doctors, sociologists, jurists, 
ministers, and to all the intelligent, 
socially minded persons who heliews 
that sound sex education 
necessary basis for a normal adjust- 
ment to life. 


Large 8 vo. Clothbound. 469 pages, 
Appendix and Index. Price $5.00. 


The Sex Life of the Single Woman—as revealed 


in 1078 case records—a scientific, medical study 


DISCUSSION, WITH 
CASE HISTORIES, OF 
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Maladjustments Abstinence 
Quarrels Middle Age 
Religion Emotional Life 
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Nightmares Family Influence 
Delusions Education 
Psychic States Adaptation 


FREE EXAMINATION 
COUPON 


A Williams and Wilkins Book 


REYNAL & HITCHCOCK, Publishers, 386 4th Ave., New York 
Published for the National Committee on Maternal Health, Inc. 
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groups that count—crystallized into a certainty, and finding ex- 
pression in constructive research for new procedures outside the old 
framework of illusions. It was not amongst the farmers nor in 
workmen’s organizations only that it has so developed. It has be- 
come the very atmosphere of thought in many of the universities 
and colleges. One finds it everywhere among the youth of America, 
and perhaps more definitely and fully developed than anywhere else 
in the great groups of technicians, engineers, scientists, and the 
men who handle real things in research and applied knowledge; as 
indeed one might expect from the very character and qualities of 
mind which their part in national life requires from them. 

The one exception to all this is the business mind, on the buying 
and selling side as distinct from the making and creating of real 
values. Your financiers and your business men, whose concern is not 
with real things at all, but with dealing and marketing and the 
manipulation of fictitious paper valuations based on scarcity and 
concealments, seem to have very little mind indeed for anything 
beyond the day’s gamble. 

In the earlier part of my tour amongst the larger commercial 
centers, I heard the quaintest stories of the ritual performances 
which had been carried out for shooing the depression away by in- 
cantations. There had been days of public festivity on which, by 
way of creating a public psychology of confidence, Old Man De- 
pression had been taken in effigy out to Lake Erie, and there, with 
bands playing and flags waving and the ceremonial firing of guns, 
committed to the deep; or solemnly buried, with tombstone and 
epitaph complete, in the sight of all men, so that nobody could any 
longer question that the bad times were really finished with, nor 
have any reasonable excuse for not rushing off at once in crowds to 
buy the things which the promoters of the festival had to sell. I did 
not see this for myself; it happened earlier; but I had the most de- 
tailed account of it from credible witnesses. Pure witchcraft and 
medieval exorcism, of course; carrying one, in essential psychology, 
straight back to the Europe of ten centuries ago, when you scared 


evil influences away by drum-beating and got rid of your special 
enemy by making a little clay effigy of him and sticking pins into its 
vital parts. Your chief difficulty in America seems to me to be that 
the finance and commercial side of your life is mainly controlled by 
a mentality of that undeveloped type, quite incapable of thinking 
outside the accepted finance and property superstitions from which 
the real mind of America seems to me to be liberating itself more 
hopefully than any other national mind in the capitalist world. 

I can see the issue shaping very definitely in American life be- 
tween the new realist mentality and these finance and commercial 
romanticisms of buying and selling. I do not doubt in the least 
what will come of it; for any such doubt would be a doubt of the 
essential sanity of human life. But if we are to face up to this issue 
effectively, it is very necessary that we understand how funda- 
mental is the questioning of accepted procedure to which our real- 
ism commits us; and to that I hope to return in a further article. 


INDIANS AT WORK 


_ (Continued from page 265) 


total rental, even the total value of the lands. Not merely farming 
lands, but grazing properties and even forests have been fraction- 
ated to these vanishing dimensions, making impossible the working 
of their own assets by the allotees; and the fading Indian lands are 
dots within the sea of white ownership. Twenty-five years ago the 
areas were solidly Indian. 

The Wheeler-Howard Bill centers in the land problem. The bill’s 
forty-eight pages are their own explanation, but the principles can 
be stated in a few words. Under the bill, individual allotted titles 
may be exchanged for equitable rights in a community title. 
Use of the land, ownership of the improvements, ownership of the 
rental value of the land, and the right to use (Continued on page 299) 
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DECORATION DAY 
FIESTA 


Special Entertainment Featuring 
PEROLE STRING QUARTET 


Five days of relaxation, sports, music, 
theatre. 


At an Adirondack camp noted for its 
beauty and modernity. 


Private Golf course. 


The camp remains open at attractive June 
rates. 


Write for details 


GREEN MANSIONS 


11 W. 42nd Street + New York City 
Col. 5-6346 


LENA BARISH—SAM GARLEN 
Directors 


L. I. D. June Conference 
JUNE 21-24 
will be held this year at 


Northover Camp, Boundbrook, N. J. 


(Less than 1 hour from New York) 
Subject: 
THE STRUGGLE AGAINST FASCISM 


General Discussion and Seven Round Tables 


Among discussion leaders and speakers will be: Dr. Arthur 
Feiler, Nathaniel Peffer, Norman Thomas, Dr. Harry W. 
Laidler, J. B. Matthews, Jay Lovestone, B. C. Vladeck, 
Robert Morss Lovett, Leo Krzycki, Roger N. Baldwin, 
Bruce Bliven, Felix Cohen, Tucker P. Smith, Joseph 
Schlossberg, Dorothy Detzer, H. C. Engelbrecht, Siegfried 
Lipschitz, Frederick V. Field, Maxwell Stewart, Haim 
Kantorovitch, Joel Seidman, Joseph Lash, Monroe Sweet- 
land, Betty Muther, Kenneth Meiklejohn. 


Conference fee — Members $2.00 
Non-Members $3.00 
Rates: $2.00 a day for 3 days of conference 
$2.50 a day for one or two days. 


RESERVATIONS LIMITED 


Please make reservations by writing to the 


LEAGUE for INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
112 East 19th Street New York City 
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TRAVELLERS’ NOTEBOOK 


Planning Your Summer Holiday 


LICE in Wonderland brought to date—such was the novelty, ~ 
excitement and flavor attending the 122 excursionists who ~ 
came from France, Russia, Belgium, Germany, Holland and © 
Switzerland, some of them at figuratively a moment’s notice, to — 
spend five days in New York. The jagged building peaks of the sky- | 
line, the most compact and complete exhibit of the Machine Age © 
which is New York, held them spellbound. And something of the 
wonderland feeling was communicated in the newspaper accounts 
of their exploits—losing and finding their way about the city, 
marveling at how surprisingly strange and unique it is, shopping 
American things, and lamenting that the days were so few and 
going so fast. Yet grateful to the Arnold Bernstein Line for such an 
excursion trip at $144, made possible by the present low foreign 
exchange of the dollar. 

Their quite natural staccato reaction, to employ a musical 
metaphor, to our largest city, reminded me in sharp contrast of the 
prevailing sense of legato which marked my first trip abroad some 
years ago: Paris, with its heavy sprinkling of outdoor cafes on 
boulevards and side-streets alike; Geneva, clustered around its 
friendly lake, offering a cool swim on a hot day; and Vienna, in- 
trenched in its royal past, with modern improvements. 

So a-traveling you should go; even if it is no further than the 
Chicago World’s Fair, which is open again this year until the end 
of October. It is rumored that certain parts have been revamped 
to the advantage of the Fair as a whole. Combine it with a trip on 
the Great Lakes if you can. Or better, avail yourself of the reduced 
coast-to-coast rates and see something of the length and breadth 
of this country—not only its astonishing phenomena, but its dif- 
ferent stages of development. Of course an ideal holiday would be 
to go one way by boat via the Panama Canal, and the other by 
train. 

Many eyes seem to be focused on Russia; and perhaps of special 
interest to Survey Graphic readers is the public-health trip in 
charge of John A. Kingsbury of the Milbank Memorial Fund and 
author of Red Medicine, which allows ample time in the places 
visited, and in addition to the usual Intourist guide-interpreter, 
the Commissariat of Public Health is assigning a specialist to travel 
with the group. Among the others which are particularly appealing 
are a seminar on the Soviet Union with Louis Fischer, Moscow 
correspondent for The Nation; and an introduction to the twelve 
nationalities of the USSR through Anna Louise Strong, long a 
contributor to our pages. 

Taking advantage of the current interest in Louis Adamic’s 
The Native’s Return, The Open Road (56 West 45 Street, New 
York) is also scheduling a Dalmatian trip. Those who are curious 
about developments in Palestine, and there is much that is stirring 
and significant going on in that corner of the world, will be glad 
to know of its Palestine Seminar, led by Leo Schwarz, a young 
scholar with a broad interest in that country and in Judaic culture, 
which will afford an inside view of things as well as meetings with 
leading personalities. Another opportune listing is Youth Move- 
ments of Italy, Russia and Germany, concentrating on the three 
totalitarian states. The group will be headed by Mrs. Selden 
Rodman, wife of one of the editors of Common Sense. 

There are numerous vacation study trips. P. L. Boardman 
(Juniata College Center, Altoona, Pa.) writes they are repeating 
the one to the University of Dijon—a chance to become better 
acquainted with the French language and people; and that Dr. 
Mabel M. Barker will conduct a group of boys and girls through 
England. y 

Among the special features overseas this summer is the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. Although performed only once every ten 
years, it will be given from May to September to commemorate the 
300th anniversary of its inception. This institution came into being 


. 
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as a sort of pledge of eternal thanksgiving on the part of the inhabi- 
tants of the Ammergau Valley for deliverance from a devastating 
plague which menaced Europe. 

The Pageant of Parliament at Albert Hall, London, promises to 
be an interesting unfolding of English history. 

The London & North Eastern Railway announces an innova- 
tion. It has devised a railway coach—thirty-five of them in fact— 
with two sleeping compartments accommodating six people, a 
living-room and kitchen fully equipped, thus combining the 
pleasures of camping with solid comfort. 

A new riviera is beginning to loom large on the European hori- 
zon—FEstoril in Portugal. Gay, luxurious, reasonable, it is some- 
thing of an international center during the winter months. And 
well it might be, for according to Lawton Mackall (The American 
Traveler, January), here is to be found “‘a thermometer that almost 
never gets below 45 degrees; generally the winter-outdoors is 
‘served’ at room temperature, with plenty of sun. In summer it’s 
Spanish season.” 

On this side of the ocean one of the outstanding summer events 
continues to be the seminar which the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America (112 East 19 Street, New York) 
conducts in Mexico. Built about round-table discussions in such 
fields as arts and crafts, economic and social problems, archaeology, 
music and the dance, inter-American relations, literature, history, 
the Mexican folk and Indian education, it is holding its ninth 
annual sessions in Cuernavaca and Mexico City July 10-30. Some 
of the leaders who will participate are Diego Rivera, Rene d’Har- 
noncourt, Chester Lloyd Jones, Ramon Beteta, Herbert J. Spinden, 
Alfonso Caso, Edwin M. Borchard, Elizabeth Wallace and Robert 
Redfield. 

Distant places bring to mind airplane travel. The extent of its 
spread and growth as revealed in Air Transport Facts (published 
by the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, 22 East 
40 Street, New York) is really startling. For example, you can 
now travel at the rate of three miles a minute, or 180 miles an 
hour, without being conscious of the high speed, and barely 
conscious of the noise. There are some six hundred planes “in 
service on air lines in the United States and operating under the 
American flag to other countries—one air liner for every nine 
Pullman cars.” It is possible to go “‘from one corner of the country 
to another within twenty-four hours, and on to Canada, the West 
Indies, Mexico, Central or South America—all on one ticket’; 
purchasing it as easily as a railroad ticket. Almost half of the 
flying is done at night. 

JANET SABLOFF 
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‘an equal area or value of land within the community estate, is 
safeguarded and made into an inheritable vested right. The physical 
allotments may be inherited so long as their subdivision does not 
reach the point of destroying their economic use. 

Under the bill, reservation areas are to be marked out for ulti- 
mate consolidation into unbroken Indian holdings. The new land- 
procedures will apply only inside these consolidated areas. To buy 
the white-owned tracts, and to purchase the Indian heirship lands 
for the communities, the bill authorizes $2 million a year. This 
grant will be used likewise for buying land on which homeless 
Indians will be colonized. In addition, submarginal lands, now 
being purchased by the government, will be furnished the Indian 
communities, and funds from the subsistence homestead appropri- 
ation will be used for experimental colonies. 

Financial credit, which is now practically denied the Indians, is 
essential to the Wheeler-Howard plan, and the bill establishes a 
revolving fund of $10 million, which will be a federal grant, allo- 
cated to the Indian communities to be used by them as a revolving 
loan fund, capitalizing the individual and group enterprises. 


The bill forbids any and all allotment of lands hereafter, and for- | 


bids the sale of Indian lands to whites, and through many devices 


To be a step ahead of the 


times this summer 
go “backstage” in South America 
with Violet E. Ohlsen 
direetress of a 52-day educational 
tour into the heart of Ecuador 


Visit Quito (the colonial capital of Ecuador) and the battle- 
frelds of South American democracy; motor through the 
land of twenty-thousand-feet-high volcanoes and the north- 
ern lake region; survey the plantations, industries, and art 
centers of the modern republic; spend a few days at the 
famous Hacienda Rio Negro, first guest ranch on the rim 
of the Amazon Basin, and ride into jungle-land in safety 
and comfort; climb to the snow-line of Chimborazo on 
horseback. 

An intimate and comprehensive survey of the 

“inside pages” of equatorial South America. 


The tour leaves New York July 7th on the SS SANTA 
CLARA, new electric motorship of the Grace Line, and 
returns to New York August 28th on the SS SANTA 
MARIA. The twenty day cruise at sea includes the 
Panama Canal, Buenaventura, Colombia, and Havana. 32 
days in Ecuador. 


Good food, a cool climate, and comfortable travel. 
52-day Educational Tour, All-Expense basis, $585. Min- 


imum first-class steamer accommodations are included in 
the rate. All staterooms are outside. 


For itinerary and information write to 


V. E. OHLSEN 


Rio Negro Guest Ranch 
545 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


No passport necessary 


THE NINTH ANNUAL 


SEMINAR IN MEXICO 


CUERNAVACA AND MEXICO CITY 
July 10th to July 30th 


A cool and delightful vacation in a 
country of magnificent variety and 
charm, 


A.comprehensive introduction to the 
real life and culture of our nearest 
Latin American neighbor, 


An opportunity to study with out- 
standing leaders, both Mexican and 
American, in many fields. 


FOR ALL 


WRITE US 
DETAILS 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL 
RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 


112 East 19th Street . New York 
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place. 
Business wo 


| either small 


nurse. 


THE LODGE 


She 


FARMINGTON LODGE 


at Farmington, Conn. 


Can be reached by train service to Hart- 
ford or Waterbury. 


The LODGE invites as its guests, those 
who need rest and refreshment in a quiet 


men, teachers, secretaries and 


trained nurses, and women and girls who 
are trying to make two ends meet, with 


income or small salary. 


The LODGE is not a convalescent home. 
It cannot therefore receive guests who are 
ill or needing the attention of a trained 


Rates: $6.00 to $14.00 per week 


$1.25 to $2.50 per day 


Apply for Admission to 
Mrs. William T. Dakin, Directress 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 


P 


The Willard is two 
blocks from the White 
House, across the 
street from N. R. A., 
centering theatre and 
shopping districts. 


H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 


RESTIGE 


Zachary Taylor was the first 
President to reside at the old 
Willard — known modernly as 
“the Residence of Presidents.” 
Enjoy its modern luxury — have 
the social distinction and con- 
venience of this preéminent 


address. 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


Moderate Prices in Main Dining Room 
he 


Popular Price Coffee Shop 


WILLARD HOTEL 


Washington, D. C. 


a = . SS 


’ 
; 


seeks to enable the Indians to repossess their lands now rented to — 


whites and to become their own operators. 


The so-called home-rule provisions of the Wheeler-Howard Bill — 
are “geared” with the land provisions, but their application is 
more general than that of the land provisions. Under existing law — 


the secretary of the interior and Indian commissioner practically 


are forced to stand as absolutists over the Indians. Usually their 
actions are exempt from court review. But they, in turn, are vic-_ 


tims of the mandatory allotment system and of an appropriation 
and budgeting system which conceals facts and which freezes gov- 
ernment moneys into out-moded and sometimes even fictitious 


uses, leaving Congress itself helpless to control the expenditures, — 


while the Indian office is no less helpless and the Indian is kept in 
the dark. 
The total effect of these above conditions has been to impose on 


the Indian service an extreme centralization at the Washington 


Office. The free movement of ideas, of experimentation and of 
local adjustment is impeded everywhere, and in the allotted areas 
is all but prohibited. There has been a wealth of bold effort and 
of truly creative initiative within the Indian Service during the 


last four or five years, and by “‘main strength and awkward- 


ness,” as it were, some of this innovation has been pushed through 
to the Indians’ actual life in the two hundred reservations. But 


the autocratic and centralized system practically defies the 


human effort, and the best administration, whether from the 
headquarters or from the field, is as water poured into the laby- 
rinthine sands of bureaucracy which is forbidden by law to re- 
organize itself. 

The Wheeler-Howard Bill cuts through the tangle of legal com- 
pulsions and inhibitions and provides for a radical decentralization 
of the Indian Service. Indians may organize and become chartered 
for any of the tasks or interests of their own lives; their organization 
may be geographical or functional, according to their wishes or 
requirements. When organized, the chartered Indian communities 
become instrumentalities of the federal government. Doing less or 
more according to the facts of the innumerable variable cases, 
these communities in their fullest development may become wholly 
self-governing, subject only to Congress and the Constitution. 
Any function of Indian Service, with the appurtenant federal 
moneys, may be transferred to these.communities. The communi- 
ties in turn may enter into contract with states, counties and any 
other local institutions. 

A special Indian civil service is created by the bill, and com- 
munities may appoint their qualified members for any position of 
local Indian service, and power of recall over local government em- 
ployees is given to the communities. 

The bill in its Title 2 broadens the authority for Indian educa- 
tional work, and through a system of loans and scholarship grants 
opens the colleges and the professional and technical schools to 
Indian youth. : 

Title 4 of the bill sets up a Court of Indian Affairs, with functions 
ministerial as well as judicial, and brings the Indian Service and the 
Indian communities under the review of this court. Through this 
court the constitutional rights will be insured, including minority 
rights, religious rights and the due process of law in matters of life 
and property which are necessarily withheld from Indians under 
the present system. 

I conclude with some necessary remarks directed to the only 
reasoned criticism which has been brought against the Wheeler- 
Howard Bill and the Roosevelt-Ickes Indian policy. The bill and 
policy, it is contended, make for racial segregation and would wall 
the Indians off from civilization and from modern opportunity. 
To meet the contention is to bring the Indian situation under a 
sociological searchlight. 

Where the trend or drift of a race has gone in one direction—in 
the case of most of the Indians, downhill—for a hundred years 
more or less, there cannot be any sudden or easy reversal of the 
trend. Subtle and deep readjustments, sociological, psychological 
and even biological, take place within peoples; human beings 


‘make structural adaptations to the life-limiting environment. The 


prison psychosis would furnish an illustration. 
Space limits forbid the pursuit of this analysis, but as a practical 
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matter, the Indian Service task has to be visioned in relation to 
such facts as the following. 

The extreme poverty of the Indians, which was recognized as a 
controlling factor by the Institute for Government Research in 
1928, continues unrelieved. Indeed, with data greatly enriched, the 
fact of Indian poverty has become more impressive. The shrinkage 
of landholdings, due to allotment, actually is smaller than the 
shrinkage of capital funds. These have disappeared altogether, in 
the cases of scores of tribes. 

Earned income and subsistence production have continued at an 
almost unbelievably low level. Only when the land system is ex- 
amined do the facts become credible, especially in the light of the 
proved readiness of Indians to work, and their ability to work 
efficiently, as displayed in emergency activities during the past 
year. 

The incomplete returns have now been tabulated from ten 
allotted areas in the six states of South Dakota, North Dakota, 
California, Kansas, Montana and Oklahoma. The studies were 
made by competent investigators employed under a Civil Works 
grant. Case records were made for families containing 38,772 in- 
dividuals. The per capita per year income was found to be $47.78, 
after excluding the oil and mineral royalties paid to a handful of 
individuals in these ten areas. 

This per capita income—$47.78—represents the earned income 
and the lease money and the market value of goods produced or 
consumed. These Indians have consumed no more than $47.78 
worth of goods in the year. The ascertained figure is higher, not 
lower, than it would be in an average year, because federal emer- 
gency expenditures, on works’projects in the Indian country, were 
rising toward their peak during the time of the survey. 

The poverty of the Indians contributes to their continuing 
morbidity and deathrates. The deathrate, taking the Indians as a 
whole, continues at twice the deathrate of the general population 
including the Negroes. Tuberculosis, with an Indian deathrate 
more than seven times the white, is not yet being controlled. 
Trachoma is uncontrolled although clinical treatment has been 
multiplied tenfold since 1925. 

Less tangible, but no less important, are the registrations of 
economic inferiority in the mental and social reactions of the In- 
dians. Between the elder and younger generations, suppressed or 
open conflict rages. Between the pure bloods and the mixed bloods, 
conflict rages. Between the allotted Indians and the government, 
conflict rages. Rarely, where these conflicts go on, are the causes 
understood by the Indians. The causes are objective and imminent, 
residing as they do in the allotment system, in the dictatorial and 
centralized Bureau management and in the segregation forced 
upon the Indians by their poverty and their under-equip- 
ment. But the conflicts, psychologically analyzed, are essentially 
neurotic conflicts—compensations, escapes, and rationalizations 
of misery. And in the allotted areas, it is largely out of the ques- 
tion to recapture and harness these neurotic energies for practi- 
cal social tasks, because the tasks are forbidden by the law and 
the system. 

The total effect of these and related conditions is to degrade the 
Indian social level, and the degradation goes steadily forward. The 
real “values” of the Indian are driven inward, insulated from world 
contact, and compelled to face toward remembered glory, remem- 
bered plenty and power. And assimilation, whether biological or 
social, becomes for Indians, with each passing year, an assimilation 
into still inferior levels of the white life. 

The Indian Rights Association, in company with some of the 
missionaries, fears the policies of Secretary Ickes’ administration, 
and looks with doubt on the Wheeler-Howard Bill, on the ground, 
stated above, that the policies and the bill are working toward the 
segregation of Indians. I have stated the-facts of Indian poverty 
because from any point of view they are controlling in the appraisal 
of the Indian situation, but also because they dispose, I believe, of 
the segregation argument. The Indians today are segregated by 
factors all-penetrating, infinitely more potent than mere geographi- 
cal segregations could ever be. Their extreme poverty segregates 
them. Their inferiority status in law intensifies their segregation. 
Their infectious diseases segregate them. Their inferiority senti- 


Shoulders are sagging 
in Gas Tank Alley 


Families come big in Gas Tank Alley. Wages come small. And life 
falls hard on the shoulders of those who must cook and clean and wash. 

You can’t change the families; nor the wages. But one way you 
can help these weary housewives is to show them how to lighten their 
housekeeping tasks. Of course, when it comes to washing and clean- 
ing, Fels-Naptha Soap will do that very thing. 

For Fels-Naptha brings extra help that even slim purses can well * 
afford. The extra help of two brisk cleaners—good golden soap teamed 
with plenty of naptha. Together, they loosen dirt and get things clean 
without hard rubbing—even in cool water. 

Though this particular point may be of little interest to the house- 
wives of Gas Tank Alley, you'll appreciate the fact that Fels-Naptha 
is kind to hands. Every big bar contains soothing glycerine. Write 
Fels & Co., Phila., Pa., for a sample, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR'S RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WRITERS: 


Miss Bailey Says— 
SERIES II 


Miss Bailey Says — The pamphlet containing the first eight of 
the lively articles written for The Midmonthly Survey by Ger- 
trude Springer, has proved so popular that we are bringing out a 
second pamphlet, comprising the second half of the series — 
articles 9-16, appearing in the Midmonthly from November 
1933 through June 1934. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES OF SERIES II NOW 


Quantity Rates: 


1- 9 copies. «..90¢ each 50-99 copies....20c each 
10-49 copies....25c each 100 or more copies....15c each 


Copies of Series I are still available at the above rates. Be sure 
to specify number of each which you require. Price per copy is 
determined by the size of the entire order. 

Send requisition and check to 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


112 East 19 Street New York 


READ... 
THE 


MONTHLY REVIEW 


A Non-Partisan Publication for Professional Men and 
Women; devoted to Literature, Economics, and 
Politics. 


The only magazine dealing specifically and exclusively 
with the problems of American professionals. 

June issue on stands now — 20c a copy 

or WRITE FOR A FREE COPY — 


The Monthly Review, Edited by Joseph Koven 
P. O. Box 155, Plainfield, N. J. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Aid for Travelers 


Health 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAYV- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES—25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


ee aaa CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
1810 Graybar Building, 
43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 
Allen§T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Social 
Work Year Book, Surveys and Exhibits. The 
publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work. 
Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
RACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its | 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 
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Recreation 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION — 50 West 50 Street, New York. 
To advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs; to aid public health and 
medical authorities in the campaign against 
syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution 
and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
sex as an important factor in individual and 
family life and welfare. Annual membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, Honomy, president; Dr. Arthur 
H. Ruggles, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, gen- 
eral director; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 
West 50 Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental disease, 
mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. Wini- 
fred Hathaway and Miss Eleanor P. Brown, 
Associate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 50 West 50 Street, New York. Studies 
scientific advance in medical and pedagogical 
knowledge and disseminates practical infor- 
mation as to ways of preventing blindness 
and conserving sight. Literature, exhibits, slides, 
films, lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. ‘‘Sight- 
Saving Review,” quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK — William Hodson, President, New 
York City; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-first annual 
convention of the Conference will be held in 
Kansas City, May 20-26, 1934. Proceedings are 
sent free of charge to all members upon payment 
of a membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 
OPERATION —703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 
America an adequate opportunity for whole- 
some, happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS — 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women’s 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 
Students, Anne Seesholtz 

Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, INC.— 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program of 
social betterment through activities in fields of 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- 
tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred 
Sections throughout country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. National 
office, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. District 
office (for social work only), 270 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCI- 
ATION (Inc.) promotes jobs for crippled and 
disabled, also social welfare; further legislation, 
research, scholarships; membership open to all. 
President, Oscar M. Sullivan, State Office Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minnesota; Secretary, Homer W. 
Nichols, State Capitol, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Annual convention, Louisville, Kentucky, Octo- 
ber 14th to 17th, 1934. 


ment, elaborately planted at the center of their consciousness by 
deliberate governmental policy as well as by the unintended action 


of poverty, effectually segregates them. 


Their ancient interests and loyalties, which are far from being 


extinct, are by these same conditions imprisoned, and denied the 


chance to partake in social action, to salvage themselves through 


development and change. 


And the Indian, in his profounder psyche, is condemned to that 
which could be termed a social-psychic infantilism, a dream-escape 
to the social mother—that social mother who, to the Indian, is 
always his own tribe: Yet even this escape takes with it a conflict 
into the very heart of the Indian’s life. Due to the rendering of the 
ancient values powerless by social segregation, insecurity and in- 
feriority haunt even this inmost refuge or shrine. 

The mechanisms and policies of the Wheeler-Howard Bill are, 
first and last, a prescription for bringing this Indian segregation 


to an end, 


ACID TEST OF THE NEW DEAL 


(Continued from page 284) 


Calif.; Lucy P. Garner, New York; Ruth Catlin, New Canaan, 


Conn.; Percival Chubb, St. Louis, Mo.; Mollie Condon, New York; 


Rossa B. Cooley, St. Helena Island, S. C.; Jerome Count, New York; 
Bronson Cutting, Washington; Evans Clark, New York. 

Elmer Davis, New York; Jerome Davis, New Haven, Conn.; 
Michael M. Davis, 
John Dewey, New York; John N. Dick, Staten Island, N. Y.; 
Paul H. Douglas, Chicago; Neva R. Deardorff, New York. 

Sherwood Eddy, New York; John’L. Elliott, New York; Haven 

- Emerson, New York; Abraham Epstein, New York; D. M. Erb, 
Stanford, Calif.; Morris Ernst, New York; John Edelman, Phila. 


Chicago; Edward T. Devine, New York; 


Elmer D. Fagan, Stanford University, (Continued on page 304) 
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CCANIAITN RE IR 


Smith College School 
for Social Work 


ANNOUNCES 


@ A Special Summer course of eight weeks under the direc- 
tion ‘of Bertha Capen Reynolds who will give the seminar in 
social case work; designed for experienced social workers 
who desire to get the newer points of view in psychiatry, 
psychology, medicine, sociology and government. 
@ Seminars of two weeks each to-a limited number of ade- 
quately prepared social workers: (1) In the application of men- 
tal hygiene to present day problems in case work with families. 
(2) In the application of mental hygiene to personnel problems 
of administration. and supervision in public relief agencies. 
(3) In social case work in a changing community. (4) In the 
application of mental hygiene to problems in parent edu- 
' cation, 
@ Three el a ts published in Smith College Studies in 
Social Wor. 
March, 1934 — A Compaitative Study of Four Pairs of 
Twins, with Special Reference to Personality by Sue 
ason 
June, 1934 — The Childhood Personality and Parent- 
child Relationships of Manic Depressive and 
Dementia Praecox Patients by Helen Leland Witmer 
and Students 
September, 1934 — Between Client and Community: a 
Study of Responsibility in Social Case Work by 
Bertha Capen Reynolds 


COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 18-July 20 
Second Term, July 23 - Aug. 24 


Students who wish to enroll for Field Work 
Courses for the Summer Quarter, 1934, 
must file application with the Dean 
of the School before June 10, 1934. 


Academic Year 1934-35 
begins October 1, 1934 


Announcements on request 


| 
COOPERATIVE SCHOOL for STUDENT TEACHERS | 


Class Room Experience Alternating 


with Studio and Seminar Courses 
69 BANK STREET New York City 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL 


LAKEWOOD MODERN SCHOOL 
115 Cary Street Lakewood, N. J. 
An all year residential progressive school for children. “SEAGTEINGS to eighth 
grade. Arts and crafts. Healthy climate. Moderate fees 
JAMES AND NELLIE DICK, Principals 


Lakewood, N. J. Phone 1031 


P. O. Box 153 


Something New— 
New Noiseless Typing made available to all business 


THE NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS 
SEVEN PORTABLE DESK MODEL 


The crowning achievement of typewriter engineers—a small typewriter, 
light, compact, built for the exacting service of office use. Capable of the 
highest grade of typewriter performance—writing, manifolding or cutting of 
stencils—AND IT IS NOISELESS. 


MARY R. ANDERSON 
112 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 
Phone: Algonquin 4<7490 


When calling at THE SURVEY let us show you the 
new REMINGTON NOISELESS NUMBER SEVEN 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


FALL QUARTER ADMISSION 


Selection of students to be admitted to 
the Fall Quarter will be made from 
applications on file on August first. 
During August and September, addi- 
tional students will be selected if the 
quota for the quarter is not complete. A 
catalogue describing the training pro- 
gram for 1934-1935 will be mailed on 
request to the Registrar. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 


first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 


six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


BUYING 


TEL. ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
ae jointly by the American Association 
Social Workers and the National Organiza- 


tion for Public Health Nursing. 
Non-profit making. 


National. 


SERVICE 


WANTED: Detail-burdened executive to use services 
of young man making social work a life career. The 
man: Married, age twenty-four, university graduate, 
clean-cut, pleasing personality, possesses simple 
virtues of honesty, loyalty and conviction of purpose, 
intelligently applied. Capabilities and initiative of 
executive rank. Experience; Background: Newspaper 
work. Salary: within present budgets. 7208 SuRVEY. 


CASE WORKER, Jewish young woman, thorough, 
competent; public and private family welfare and 
immigration fields; also supervisory experience. Lan- 
guages. 7217 SURVEY. 


Psychologist, M.A. Years of institutional work offer- 
ing variety of experience with high and low grade 
stable and unstable defectives and in addition some 
experience with psychotic adults. Mental and educa- 
tional tests, remedial work, adjustment problems. 
Now employed. Record of loyal, effective service. 
7218 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Secretarial position. 7 years social and 
health work experience; one year business. Rapid and 
efficient stenography. Social organization or publish- 
ing house preferred. 7219 SURVEY. 


PAMPHLETS 
Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 
PICTURE BOOK about the Costs of Medical Care 
(charts and text), other pamphlets and reading lists 
on same subject from Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago. - 
PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


41 East 42nd St. 


MAILING 


COPMEETE 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world, Put it in your library. $3.00 a year, 
50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Let Us Do Your Shopping 


SAVE MONEY AND TIME 
No Charge for This Service 


References from patrons on request 
Send us your requisition 


LEWIS S. MORGANSTERN 


Murray Hill 2-4364 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 


Quick ect iene Company 


NCORPORATE 


S PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~963535 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


el ines 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd St. New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
18 East 41st Street NEW YORK 
LE 2-6677 


A professional employment bureau specializing in 
social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, publicity, 
advertising and secretarial positions. 


New York 


SERVICE 


SUMMER COTTAGES 
CAMPS — STUDIOS 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 
BEARSKIN NECK 


FOR SALE — New Cape house, waterfront, 
excellent cellar, interesting details, $6500; old 
fashioned village houses, $3200, $5000; to let, 
studio and other camps, $150, $250, $500. 
Owner, Thurston, 20 Pleasant St. Tel. 534. 


ee IES 


APARTMENT 


Studio Apartment, two rooms and bath. Colonial. 
Quaintly furnished. Conveniently located all trans- 
portation lines including Eighth Avenue line. $12.00 
weekly. Osman, 3733-77th Street, Jackson Heights, 
Long Island. 


To Survey Readers 
Will you do us a favor? The January and Febru- 


e ary Graphics proved so popular that we are com- 


pletely out of stock. If you have finished with 
your copies, will you mail them to us so we can 
hand them on to some other reader who has not 
received them? We shall be grateful. 


(Continued from page 302) Calif.; Douglas Falconer, Brooklyn; 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vt.; Walter Frank, New York. 

Mary T. L. Gannett, Rochester, N. Y.; Mary L. Gibbons, New 
York; Mary B. Gilson, Chicago; Martin G. Glaeser, Madison, 
Wis.; Jonah Goldstein, New York; S. S. Goldwater, New York; 
Harold M. Groves, Madison, Wis. 

Fanny S. H. Hall, New York; Helen Hall, New York; Florence 
Curtis Hanson, Chicago; Helen! Harris, New York; Frederick K. 
Hardy, Madison: Wis.; Hubert Herring, New York; John Haynes 
Holmes, New York; Williams S. Hopkins, Stanford University, 
Calif.; Harold Hotelling, New York; Grace B. House, St. Helena 
Island, S. C.; Fred S. Hall, New York. 

Samuel G. Inman, Stanley M. Isaacs, New York. 

Clara Sturges Johnson, New York; F. Ernest Johnson, New 
York; William Templeton Johnson, San Diego, Calif.; John Paul 
Jones, Brooklyn; Samuel Joseph, New York. 

Arthur Kellogg, Paul U. Kellogg, New York; Benjamin B. 
Kendrick, Greensboro, N. C.; William H. Kilpatrick, New York; 
Freda Kirchwey, New York; Sadie Lillian Kulakofsky, Omaha, 
Neb.; Albert J. Kennedy, New York. 

A. S. Langsdorf, St. Louis, Mo.; Richard T. Lapiere, Stanford 
University, Calif.; Bruno Lasker, New York; John R. Lawson, 
Denver, Colo.; Agnes Brown Leach, New York; Henry Goddard 
Leach, New York; Alice Lee, San Diego, Calif.; Eduard C. 
Lindeman, New York; Henry Linville, New York; Karl N. 
Llewellyn, New York; Owen R. Lovejoy, New York; Solomon 
Lowenstein, New York; Simon J. Lubin, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Robert S. Lynd, New York; Loula Lasker, New York. 


Amy G. Maher, Toledo, O.; Frank A. Manny, Boxford, Mass. 
Lucy R. Mason, New York; Mark A. McCloskey, New York; 
Francis J. McConnell, New York; Wayne McMillen, Chicago; 
J. H. Melish, Brooklyn; Adolf Meyer, Baltimore; Harry L. Moak, 
New York; Phyllis Moir, New York; Henry Mussey, Wellesley, 
Mass.; David S. Muzzey, New York; Mary E. McDowell, Chicago. 

Harry A. Overstreet, New York. 

Jane A. Pratt; New York; Geo. D. Pratt, Jr., Bridgewater, Conn.; 
Evelyn Pravou, New York; Marion E. Park, Bryn Mawr. 

Herbert Rabinowitz, New York; Lewis A. Riley, Washington; IraS. 
Robbins, New York; Jane E. Robbins, Wethersfield, Conn.; Joseph- 
ine Roche, Denver, Colo.; E. A. Ross, Madison, Wis.; Mary Ross, 
New York; Evart G. Routzahn, New York; I. M. Rubinow, Cin- 
cinnati; John A. Ryan, Washington; Etta A. Rosensohn, New York, 

John Nevin Sayre, Orangeburg, N. J.; Vida D. Scudder, 
Wellesley, Mass.; David Seabury, New York; Ben M. Selekman, 
Boston; E. S. Shaw, Stanford University, Calif.; Arthur L. 
Strasser, New York; David Seabury, New York. 

Horace Taylor, New York; Lea D. Taylor, Chicago; Ordway 
Tead, New York; Walter A. Terpenning, Kalamazoo, Mich.; V. T. 
Thayer, New York; A. J. Todd, Evanston, IIl.; Sidney A. Teller, 
Pittsburgh. 

Oswald G. Villard, New York; Merle D. Vincent, Washington. 

Alice Ware, New York; Rhoda M. White, Spokane; Clair 
Wilcox, Swarthmore, Pa.; Frankwood E. Williams, New York; 


Harold P. Winchester, Albany; Stephen S. Wise, New York; 


Edwin E. Witte, Madison, Wis.; Herbert A. Wolff, New York. 
Kimball Young, Madison, Wis.; Savel Zimand, New York. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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TRAVEL— 


TABLE DHOTE 


A good conducted tour settles the question of travel costs in advance by giving you a 
total price and relieving you of exchange risks. 


A conducted tour spares you concern about travel arrangements. 
The itinerary selects what is most interesting. 
The leader contributes background knowledge and helps you to interpret your own 


observations. 


Generally the most satisfactory tours are restricted to a dozen members with com- 


munity of interests. 


Public buildings, museums, hotels, locomotion, scenery are to travel what vaudeville 
is to the theatre. The human drama is in people’s lives, their customs, prejudices. A good 
tour makes contact with the people of the country. 


WE KNOW SOME TOURS WHICH MEASURE UP TO THESE STANDARDS: 


An Inexpensive Tour for Students Inspired by 
Adamic’s Book about Jugoslavia 


Two weeks on the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
with stops at the Azores, Lisbon, Gibraltar, 
Majorca, Monte Carlo, Sicily, Greece. Two weeks 
in Jugoslavia exploring the mountains by motor, 
and the Dalmatian coast by local steamers. A 
week for Vienna, Munich, the Passion Play. Two 
weeks in Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples. 


A Series of 3 General European Tours for 
Students 


England, France, Holland, Switzerland, Ger- 
many with the Passion Play, Austria, Hungary, 
Italy — not all in one tour, we are glad to say. All 
are Inexpensive. 


A Historic-Sociological Tour of Palestine 
under Labor Auspices 
visiting Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv, Haifa, pioneer col- 


onies in the Valleys of Jezreel and Galilee, Judea 
and Sharon. Rates very low. 


A Youth Movement Tour 


Studying the role of youth in the new social 
orders of Italy, Germany, Soviet Russia. A long 
trip at very low cost. 


Tours to the Soviet Union 


Some long, some short; some very economical, 
others very comfortable; some general, others for 
specialists; prices from $288 inclusive of expenses 
to and from the Soviet Union. 


For details address 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H. 


Travel Department 


2 BAST norm, oUREET 
NEW YORK 


WANTED --- 


Junior Safety Volunteers! 


5 Ee 
>! > 


1 MUG 
pee ri 


OULD you like to be a Junior Safety 

Volunteer and have a booklet with 
pictures in it showing how you can help 
to prevent accidents? Your booklet will 
have a place on it for your name. 


Of course you are smart enough to take 
care of yourself on the street, and you 
surely know how to keep an eye on kids 
who forget to look where they are going 
—especially the little ones. 


If you save someone from being killed or 
having his bones broken you will remem- 
ber it as long as you live. And you will 
be on the lookout for just such a chance. 


More than a thousand children a month 
are killed by accident in our country and 
more than a hundred thousand are hurt— 
many of them seriously—in spite of all 
that has been done by fathers and mothers, 


teachers and trafic officers to keep boys [ERIE 


and girls from being injured. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


I 


N 


“Oh, dad, here’s something 
I want to do.” 


The Metropolitan hopes that when Junior 
Safety Volunteers are on the alert, all over 
the country, there will be a very different 
story to tell about accidents next month 
and the months to follow. 


Print your name and address on the coupon 
and be one of the first Junior Safety Volun- 
teers in your neighborhood. While being 
careful about yourself you can do a grand 


job looking after schoolmates, or possibly 


grown people who will not know so much 
about accidents as you will after you get 
your free booklet. Who will be the first 


to volunteer? 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., peer 6-S-34 
One Madison Avenue, New York, NLY 


I want to help prevent accidents. Please send my 
copy of “The Junior Safety Volunteer.” 


Name 
(Print plainly) 


Address 


City 


SURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


tes4m.i.!.co, 


